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THE CATHOLICISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


What is the Christianity of the New Testament ? This has always 
been a crucial question with theologians and Christian workers. 
Men have rightly felt that the church can fulfil its mission only if 
it is true to the ideals of Jesus and his disciples. The canonization 
of the New Testament was the official recognition of the normative 
character of this unique religious literature. Reformations in the 
church have been attempts to purify Christianity from those elements 
which were not believed to be warranted by this canon. The thou- 
sands of Christian commentaries, expositions, theologies, and sermons 
have had no other aim than to make clearer the meaning of the New 
Testament. It would seem that after so many centuries of study 
there should be practical unanimity of opinion as to the content of 
primitive Christianity. But, as a matter of fact, we find a bewilder- 
ing diversity of conviction on this vital point. The Roman Catholic 
finds in the New Testament warrant for the apostolic sacerdotal 
institution to which he belongs. Each sect of Protestantism affirms 
that its peculiar doctrines are drawn from the same canonical litera- 
ture. Even secular agitators have attacked the church of Christ 
in the name of the New Testament. Amid this Babel arises the voice’ 
of the Roman Catholic church declaring that so long as private inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures is allowed, no other result than anarchy 
can be expected. Let men turn from their vagaries to the authorita- 
tive exegesis of the true apostolic church, if they would learn what 
the real religion of the New Testament is. 


DOGMATIC EXEGESIS AND HISTORICAL INTERPRETATION 


The main reason for the existing divergence of opinion as to the 
meaning of the New Testament is found in the prevalence of the 
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dogmatic method of interpreting the Bible. It has been assumed 
that the Christianity of the apostles must be identical in content with 
the belief of the interpreter. The Catholic has thus found in the 
New Testament an ecclesiastical organization; the Quaker, a free 
spiritual brotherhood; the paedo-baptist, sprinkling of infants; the 
Baptist, immersion of adults; the Calvinist, predestination; and 
the Arminian, free-will. It was inconceivable to men of former gen- 
erations that there should be any discrepancy between their honest 
Christian convictions and the doctrines of primitive Christianity. 
Each age portrayed Jesus as if he were a contemporaneous figure. 
The expression of religious ideas in art graphically illustrates this. 
Look, for example, at Paolo Veronese’s magnificent representation 
of the Marriage Feast at Cana. All the characters wear sixteenth- 
century Italian costumes. In the background one sees stately build- 
ings in Renaissance architecture. Jesus and the disciples are thus 
depicted in an environment familiar to the painter, and the event 
was doubtless made to seem very real to men of the day. But the 
historical student knows that this painting is untrue to the facts. 
Recently Professor Weinel has shown how in the past century various 
types of religious and moral aspiration found objective expression 
in different portrayals of the alleged historical Jesus. These various 
ideal pictures were based on the assumption that Jesus must, of course, 
have inculcated the specific doctrines which the loyal expositor 
believed to be true. 

The historical student makes no such assumption concerning the 
identity of his own theology with that of the New Testament. He 
wishes to let the facts speak for themselves, whether they confirm or 
refute his own personal beliefs. This spirit has enabled scholars of 
very different theological convictions to agree concerning some of 
the facts in the New Testament. Lutheran scholars agree with 
Baptists as to the mode of baptism practiced by the apostles. Trini- 
tarians and Unitarians alike recognize the spuriousness of the text 
concerning the three witnesses in I John 5:7, and alike admit 
that Paul taught the divinity of Christ. In so far as the his- 
torical method is genuinely scientific, we may hope that there will 
be growing agreement among scholars as to the real teaching of the 
New Testament. 
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THE NEW PROBLEMS RAISED BY HISTORICAL STUDY 


_But along with this consensus concerning the historical facts of 
the New Testament history, there arises a problem which was unknown 
to the older scholars who assumed that the New Testament was 
homogeneous in its doctrine. The historian discovers that there 
are widely varying religious teachings within the Scriptures them- 
selves. The Synoptic Gospels present us with a picture of Jesus 
strikingly different from that of the Fourth Gospel. The Christology 
of the early chapters of Acts is not identical with that of the Pauline 
epistles. ‘The relation of Christ to the world and to the believer is 
portrayed so differently in the Apocalypse and in the Fourth Gospel 
that most scholars are compelled to attribute the writings to different 
authors even though tradition has connected them both with the 
apostle John. We thus have in the earliest Christian literature as 
well as in later history “varieties of religious experience;” and it is 
practically impossible to reduce these varieties to a harmonious system 
of theology. Thus the conflict of theological opinions is brought into 
the New Testament itself. 


WAS JESUS OR PAUL THE FOUNDER OF CHRISTIANITY ? | 


Perhaps the most acute aspect of this problem has been formulated 
in the above question, which Professor McGiffert asks in the January 
number of the American Journal of Theology. He believes that 
historical investigation reveals a wide difference between the teachings 
of Jesus and those of Paul on certain fundamentals. He finds in 
Paul all the essentials of the theology which ecclesiastical Catholicism 
has organized and canonized. The total inability of man demanding 
supernatural transformation by divine grace, the divine nature of 
Christ as the source of this supernatural grace, and the sacramental 
efficacy of baptism and the Lord’s Supper are fundamentals of 
Paulinism. If in Paul’s epistles man is thus represented as dependent 
upon supernatural means of salvation, the Catholic theology seems 
to be a logical development from the New Testament. But on the 
other hand, Professor McGiffert believes that Jesus himself gave no 
warrant for these elements of Paulinism. “There is no hint in his 
teaching of the radical badness and utter helplessness of human 
nature, of which Paul made so much, and of the consequent necessity 
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for its transformation by supernatural agency. It is not simply that 
Paul threw the matter into theological or philosophical form, but that 
his view of man and his need was totally at variance with Christ’s.” 
Thus it would seem that we have to choose between Jesus and. Paul 
on certain fundamentals of Christian faith. If we retain the tradi- 
tional conception of salvation, we must recognize that historically 
Paul rather than Jesus is the founder of this type of Christianity. 
If, on the other hand, we decide to make the Christianity of Jesus 
normative, we shall be compelled to discredit some of Paul’s teach- 
ings. In either case, the New Testament seems to be divided against 
itself. Not that Professor McGiffert insists unduly on this dilemma. 
He is concerned only to set forth the historical facts. But such an 
issue seems to be raised by historical scholarship. 


IS CHRISTIANITY AN EXTERNAL PROGRAMME OR A 
TRANSFORMING SPIRIT ? 


The above perplexity is due to the persistence of the conviction 
which accompanied all dogmatic expositions of the Bible, i.e., that 
the only valid form of Christianity must be the Christianity of the 
early church. But is this true? Do we as a matter of fact feel that 
Tissot with his historical realism portrays Christ more truly than 
does Fritz von Uhde depicting Jesus as if he belonged to the simple 
peasant life of modern Germany? Do we believe that those who 
follow literally the command to wash one another’s feet are more 
closely in touch with Jesus than are those who see only a symbolic 
meaning in the incident ? It is the genius of Catholicism as an insti- 
tution to insist upon the external uniformity of Christianity. But 
is there not a more genuine Catholicism in the New Testament which 
cares little for outer conformity but which gathers up the records of 
widely diverse experiences simply because all are luminous with the 
new spirit which was derived from Jesus? Do we need to state the 
issue as if we had to choose between Jesus and Paul? Is it not rather 
true that we should be unspeakably poorer if we had not the Christian- 
ity of Paul, divergent as it is from that of the Synoptic Gospels? In 
a way, the differing theologies and sects of Christian history have 
been right in appealing to the New Testament. For the rich variety 
in that collection of scriptures indicates that from the beginning no 
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one man, be he Peter or Paul or John or the compiler of a gospel 
narrative, could exhaust the content of Christianity. If Christ could 
conquer such different spirits in the first century and transform them 
with all their personal individuality into ardent apostles, may we not 
believe that he can likewise conquer the twentieth century, different 
though it is from the first, in such a way as to conserve all that is dis- 
tinctive of our age while inspiring it with his spirit and purpose ? 


THE NEW TESTAMENT THE CANON OF TRUE CATHOLICISM 


The New Testament will thus continue to be a regulative principle 
in Christian thinking. Not that we shall try to become slavish copyists 
of its teachings. But we shall ever be recalled from our sectarianism 
and provincialism by coming into contact with the real Catholicism 
of these scriptures. Is it not of immense importance that the 
legalist in every age is expected to learn from Paul? Does it not 
steady the emotional mystic to read in the Epistle of James that “faith 
without works is dead”? Is it not wholesome for the individualist 
to feel the spiritual power of Paul’s organic conception of the church ? 
Ought we not to rejoice that the man who would reduce Christianity 
to mere ethics for this world may have his vision widened by the dra- 
matic eschatology of the Apocalypse ? Is it not a gain for the Unitarian 
to read the Fourth Gospel and for the Trinitarian to love the human 
Jesus of the Synoptics? Is it not a splendid antidote to our modern 
scientific provincialism to be compelled to gain our acquaintance 
with Christ through the testimonies of men who spoke in terms of a 
world-view which we have discarded, but who in spite of scientific 
crudities have produced an immortal literature? The problems 
raised by historical study make impossible, indeed, the Catholicism 
of an external institution, but they open the way for the triumph of 
the real Catholicism of the New Testament. 


DAMASCUS: THE PEARL OF THE DESERT 


PROFESSOR R. J. ROBINSON 
Assiut Training College, Assiut, Egypt 


Among the Arabs Damascus is known by several picturesque 
names, each derived from some characteristic of the city itself. Its 
inhabitants assert that it is the oldest city in the world, hence it is 
quite frequently called the “Immortal City.” As to the truth of this 
we are not prepared to say. Its foundation is lost in the shadowy 
mists of the world’s twilight, and in the absence of historic facts no 
positive statements can be made. Yet there is not a fallen city today 
but Damascus was old when it was built, and still flourishes long after 
it has passed away. Amid the growth and decay, the rise and fall 
of races and dynasties, of civilizations and religions which have 
thronged the world for four thousand years Damascus has remained 
the one perennially great world-city. So we may in all truth claim 
that if it be not the oldest then it is assuredly among the oldest 
cities of the earth, older by ages than the “ Eternal City,” as Rome 
proudly boasts herself to be. Another title which shows the poetry 
of oriental imagination is “The Pearl Set in Emeralds.” ‘The appro- 
priateness of this name is easily appreciated when the city is viewed 
from the top of one of the neighboring hills whence its oval shape is 
best seen. The color of the city is pearl gray and it is surrounded on 
all sides by gardens composed of shrubbery and verdure without num- 
ber and trees uncountable, giving to the “pearl” the “emerald set- 
ting.” 

The situation of Damascus is remarkable—she stands isolated 
on an oasis of the vast desert which everywhere hems her in. You 
may see from Damascus the sunset firs touch with purple the low 
western hills twenty-five miles away. These hills mark the beginning 
of the great desert—beyond them there is nothing but a rolling waste 
and the long roads to Palmyra and Baghdad. The permanence 
and prosperity of Damascus are due to the presence of two rivers, 
which have converted this spot of the dreary, desolate, and uninhabited 
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desert into a smiling and well-watered plain. The Pharpar ap- 
proaches only within seven miles of Damascus, but by means of canals 
and aqueducts sends its life-giving waters to the gardens of the city. 
The Abana is the stream from which the city’s main supply of water 
is obtained. Minerva-like it springs full-born from the base of a 
perpendicular rock at Ain Fijih in the heart of the Anti-Lebanons, 
and runs a course of ten miles in a gorge, a large river 20-30 feet wide 


THE SOURCE OF THE ABANA AT AIN FIJIH 


and 4 feet deep, its waters always fresh and ice-cold, casting out 
branches everywhere, permeating every nook and corner of the city, 
until as one has said, “ Literally there is scarce a street, bazar, khan, 
courtyard, or dwelling house which has not its marble or stone foun- 
tain constantly filled with running water supplied directly by the 
Abana itself.”” Thus the Abana, not fruitlessly wasting her waters 
on that thirsty land, saves them in her narrow gorge till she can fling 
them well out on the desert and expends all her life at once in the crea- 
tion of a single city. 

An astonishing site, too, for the most enduring city in the world; 
for it is utterly incapable of defense, and it is removed from the sea 
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and from the great natural routes of commerce and trade. Yet 
Damascus is a great harbor of refuge upon the first sea man ever 
learned to sail—the great desert. It is because there is nothing but 
desert beyond or immediately behind her that Damascus has endured 
and must endure. Thus standing on the vanishing point of fertility, 
on the shore of the much-voyaged desert, Damascus is alike indispen- 
sable to civilization and the nomads. Nineveh, Babylon, and Mem- 


HOUSES BUILT ON THE WALL OF DAMASCUS 


phis easily conquered her—she preceded them and has outlived 
them. 


She has been twice supplanted by Antioch and she has seen Antioch decay; 
by Baghdad, and Baghdad is forgotten. She has been many times sacked and 
twice at least the effective classes of her population have been swept into captivity, 
but this has not broken the chain of her history. She was once capital of the world 
from the Atlantic to the Bay of Bengal, but the vast empire went from her and 
she has continued to flourish as before. 


Again, Damascus is the city of the Mediterranean world which 
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lies nearest to the Far East, and hence on the great highroad between 
the heart of Asia and the Phoenician ports of the Great Sea. 

In the golden days of Assyria and Babylonia huge caravans of camels laden 
with merchandise passed and repassed the great Syrian desert between Nineveh, 
Babylon, and the other mighty cities of the valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris 
and the busy emporium of commerce at Damascus. Persia and India, Turkestan 
and Mongolia, vied with each other in securing for their merchants a lucrative 
and successful market in this active center of business, whither came also from 
the west to exchange with them their articles of manufacture and produce the traders 
of Tyre and Sidon, of Greece and Egypt. 

The city has always been known as possessing great activity in 
all lines of commerce, manufacture, and industry. Her swords 
were celebrated throughout all the nations of antiquity; her name 
is preserved in such common terms as “damask silk,” “damask 
curtains,” “damask linen,” etc., while her skill in all sorts of metal 
work is proverbial. Even today she is still able to maintain her 
reputation when brought into competition with western industries. 

Damascus though aged and full of history has not of her own 
accord made history. Rather has she been content to bow the knee 
to the stronger, to open her gates to the invader, and to shift her 
politics with the change of the wind. Besieged times without number, 
never has she offered a prolonged resistance to her opponent, never 
has she displayed the stout old martial spirit of Rome. Owing largely 
to this fact she has come down to us intact. Her history may roughly 
be divided into three periods: First, her existence as an independent 
power to the time of her capture by the Assyrians. Thenceforward 
the ancient city seems entirely to have lost its independence, and 
was ruled in turn by Assyrians, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans. 
It was during this second period, which extended up to the coming 
of the Moslems, that her great reputation in commercial activity 
and manufacture was attained. Civilization was in an advanced 
state; learning flourished. The third and most brilliant history 
of the city began with the coming of the followers of Mohammed. 
Ruled over by the Caliphs for a long while, then by the Mamelukes 
of Egypt, it was at length captured by the Turkish emperor Selim 
and has remained as a part of the Turkish empire ever since. Today 
it has a population of 180,o0oo—the largest city in Syria. 

The chief attractions at Damascus are the world-famed gardens 
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which surround the city, the glimpses we get of oriental life as found 
in the bazaars, the streets, the shops, and last but by no means of less 
interest, the famous Mosque of the Omeiades. 

One hundred and fifty square miles of green lie in compact order 
round about Damascus spread out with all the profusion of a virgin 
forest. Orchards and flower gardens, parks, plantations of corn 
and of other produce pass before the eye in rapid and changeable 


THE COURT OF THE GREAT MOSQUE, DAMASCUS 


succession. The natives claim that there are more than three thou- 
sand miles of shady lanes in the gardens of Damascus through which 
it is possible to ride. On such a ride the visitor passes 

orchards of figs and orchards of apricots. For hedges there is the briar rose and 
for a canopy the walnut. Pomegranate blossoms glow through the shade; the 
vine boughs trail across the briars; a little waterfall breaks on the edge of the 
road, and all this water and leafage are so lavish that the broken mud walls and 
slovenly houses have no power to vex the eye. 


These long gardens of Damascus form the paradise of the Arab 
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world. Making a pilgrimage to the city after weeks and months of 
dreary and desolate desert life, the running water is a joy to his sight 
and music to his ears and it is something to walk through shady lanes, 
to admire the variety of landscape and the beauty of scenery in a 
land where the sun beats down all day with unremitting force till 
the earth is like a furnace of iron beneath a sky of molten brass. 
Along with the gardens of Damascus are to be considered the 
bazaars. Here is found a rich banquet of color to one who has an 
eye for the picturesque and the beautiful, and imagination for romance 
and poetry, and a wit to read the city’s destiny in the faces she has 
gathered from both Levant and Orient. There is a beauty and a fascina- 
tion to be found in the long twilight tunnels shot by solid shafts of 
light. Here the merchant displays his wares for sale and patiently 
awaits the arrival of a customer confident that whatever is to be will 
surely be. In the open shops rich carpets are seen, tasseled saddle 
bags, heaps of melons and fruit, sweetmeats, grain, snowfrom Lebanon, 
human dress, and best of all human flesh. The dark-skinned Algerian 
and dusky Sudanese, the pale-faced townsman and the Jew, with 
dirty lovelocks and downcast eyes, crush through the motley throng. 
Now passes a woman with her child swung on her back or shoulder, 
her face covered with a disfiguring veil, through which her painted 
eyes wander restlessly to and fro; now comes a black-robed sheikh, 
with dignified step, who has a way respectfully cleared for him. The 
most picturesque and remarkable of all the figures of this eastern 
crowd is undoubtedly the bedouin “‘fellah,” or farmer. He is strong 
but wiry, slender in frame, graceful in movement as he follows his 
stately camels or stops to purchase cloth or provisions. His striped 
abba hangs easily in heavy folds over his shoulder, and his dark skin, 
prominent features, and keen black eye all mark the unchanged son 
of the desert, who belongs not to the city, but passes through it, indif- 
ferent to its conveniences and luxuries, and like his ancestors, despis- 
ing its customs. ‘The cries of the street venders form a never-ending 
attraction to one who understands the language. The vender of 
refreshments carrying on his back a wide two-handled jar with a 
narrow neck, shouts: “Refresh thine heart,” or, “ Allay thy heat,”’ 
or extols its coolness in the words, “Take care of your teeth.”’ Fruit 
is sold in a similar manner. Vegetables, cucumbers, turnips, and the 
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like, are pickled in vinegar and carried through the streets for sale 
in wooden tubs. The cry of the seller is: ‘““O father of a family, buy a 
load,”’ or “Tender cresses from the cool spring. If an old woman eats 
them, she will be young next morning.” There a water-bearer, 
with loud voice, invites all passers by to drink: “O thirsty one, the 
distribution,” he explains, for some charitable person has bought the 
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contents of his water skin and desired the carrier to distribute it 
gratuitously to all comers. Then there is the Druze with mountain 
blood in his cheeks, and the Turk, and Greek, and Kurd. 

But even the bazaars of Damascus fail to exhaust the significance 
of the city. Three great roads go forth, to the west, the south, and 
the east. The east is the road to Baghdad, the west travels by Galilee 
to the Levant and the Nile, the south, which leaves the city by the 
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“gates of God,” takes the pilgrims to Mecca, for Islam has made 
Damascus the western port for Mecca. 

In the history of religion Damascus was the center of two great 
crises. She was the scene of the conversion of the first apostle of 
Christianity to the gentiles. She was the first Christian city to be 
taken by Islam. The great Christian cathedral which rose on the 
ruins of the heathen temple was dedicated, not to St. Paul, but to John 
the Baptist. In the middle of the seventh century, the Moslems 
seized the building and converted it into a Mohammedan mosque, 
adorning it with costly tiles and mosaics, as well as with numerous 
other decorations of countless value. Islam boasts three mosques 
of unusual beauty and cost, the Mosque of Omar at Jerusalem, that 
of St. Sophia at Constantinople, and this Mosque of the Omeiades 
at Damascus. This splendid edifice was destroyed by fire in 1069, 
again in 1400, and yet again in 1893. Since this last fire, the Moslems 
have spared no effort to restore the great mosque to its former grandeur 
and have to a large extent succeeded. One of the most interesting 
of its possessions is a lovely shrine, known as the shrine of John the 
Baptist. An old legend states that his head was interred on the spot 
where the shrine stands. In our eyes, the thing of most interest in 
connection with the mosque is the famous Greek inscription carved 
on its northern entrance, which was in the beginning a part of the 
Christian church, destroyed to make room for the present building 
which has defied both time and fire, and today stands as a part of 
one of the greatest of Mohammedan buildings, testifying to the utter 
worthlessness of the cause it is intended to advance: ‘“Thy kingdom, 
O Christ, is an everlasting Kingdom, and thy dominion endureth 
throughout all generations.” 

From the summit of a lofty hill that commands an excellent view 
of the city, tradition loves to relate that the great founder of Islam, 
Mohammed, once stood and viewed the vision of beauty and joy 
spread out at his feet. Long and wonderingly did he stand, enrap- 
tured with the vision. Then, with a sigh, he turned away, going no 
nearer Damascus. “ For,” said he, “if I once set my foot on such an 
earthly paradise, I shall have no desire for the paradise of the hereafter, 
and man can only enter into paradise once.” 


THE SCOPE AND FUNCTION OF THE APOSTOLATE 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


PROFESSOR H. A. A. KENNEDY 
Knox College, Toronto, Can. 


No term in the New Testament is more familiar to the ordinary 
Bible reader than that which is to be discussed in this article. Prob- 
ably the larger number of intelligent Christians would be willing, 
without hesitation, to attempt a satisfactory explanation of the title 
“apostle.” And yet few words in the vocabulary of early Christianity 
have been the occasion of keener controversy. We shall try to reach 
a more or less adequate view of the facts by laying aside some common 
presuppositions and applying the historical method to the material 
afforded by the New Testament. 


I 


Perhaps the best approach to our problem is a very brief examina- 
tion of the history of the term “apostle”? (aréoroXos), outside the 
pages of the New Testament. 

a) The Greek historian Herodotus uses the word repeatedly to 
denote an “envoy” or “delegate,’’ someone dispatched on a definite 
mission (e. g., I. 21; V. 38). This, of course, is true to its derivation 
from the verb aooréAd (“send”), which constantly has the sense 
of “sending on a mission.” ‘The same usage appears in the Septua- 
gint, where, in I Kings 14:6, the prophet Ahijah, speaking to the wife 
of Jeroboam, says: “I am a grievous delegate (amdaToXos) to thee;” 
i.e., he has been commissioned (by God) to bring her sad tidings. 
Plainly we have an exact parallel to these instances in John 13:16: 
“A slave is not greater than his lord, neither a delegate (aéaToXos) 
than he that commissioned him;” in II Cor. 8:23: “If any enquire 
concerning Titus, he is my partner. . . . or if concerning our brethren, 
they are delegates (améaroXor) of the churches; and in Phil. 2:25: 
“Epaphroditus, my brother and fellow-worker and fellow-soldier, 
your delegate (a70croXov) and minister to my need.” 
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b) Two early Christian writers, Eusebius and Epiphanius, refer 
to certain selected Jewish delegates who, after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, were sent out by the Patriarch, now the supreme authority, 
to collect from the Jews of the Dispersion the money-tribute paid to 
the patriarchate. These persons were designated “apostles” (a7é- 
arora). ‘They seem to have possessed large powers. They carried 
important instructions from the central authority to the provinces, 
and apparently exercised a kind of disciplinary. supervision over the 
Jewish communities of the Dispersion (see Harnack, Mission u. 
Ausbreitung d. Christentums, pp. 237 ff.). It is scarcely possible that 
Christian usage can have influenced the adoption by Jews of the name 
“apostle.” So the probability is that the term was current in Judaism 
with something of the same sense, at a much earlier date. This 
might afford a starting-point for the strictly Christian conception. 


II 


Let us now examine the writings of Paul, as they stand chrono- 
logically before the gospels and Acts. We are here confronted with 
some of the obscurities which belong to the determination of the 
scope and functions of an “apostle.” 

a) Paul claims for himself the position and functions of an “ apos- 
tle.”’ What does this claim, in his case, involve? Plainly his apos- 
tolic position rests upon a divine call (Rom. 1:1; I Cor. 1:1). It 
implies a divine selection and commission. The call which set him 
apart for his great work is immediately associated with the appearance 
of the risen Jesus to him on the Damascus road. For his eager affir- 
mation, ‘‘ Have I not seen Jesus our Lord ?” (I Cor. g:1), is evidently 
intended to confirm his apostolic authority. Moreover, there is no 
element in the situation which he emphasizes more strenuously than 
his complete independence of human assistance or counsel at the 
outset of his apostolic career, when he had to turn his gaze toward 
the future and determine how the purpose of God was to be carried 
out by his instrumentality (Gal. 1:1, 17, 19). Further, his apostle- 
ship is a function whose validity is guaranteed by its results: “If 
I be not an apostle to others, yet doubtless I am to you: for the seal 
of mine apostleship are ye in the Lord” (I Cor.g:2). Christian lives 
are the best corroboration of his apostle claims. He can also point 
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to certain tokens which bear testimony to the genuineness of his 
apostleship: “Truly the signs of an apostle were wrought among you in 
all patience, in signs and wonders, and mighty deeds” (II Cor. 12:11). 

It must already be obvious that Paul regards an apostle as occupy- 
ing a unique place in the Christian society. ‘The term has received 
a content which distinguishes it from the ordinary use of amdéaToXos 
(“‘delegate’’) considered under I a), a use current also in the Christian 
society. 

But before we discuss the range of the apostolate from Paul’s 
standpoint, it is important to note one or two specific statements in the 
epistles which at least approximate to something like a definition. 
The first is found in Rom. 11:13: “Inasmuch as I am the apostle 
of the Gentiles, I magnify my service” (6saxoviav), Here he dis- 
tinctly affirms that his apostleship is a service, a service to which he 
can ascribe the highest importance. What that service is, he indi- 
cates clearly in Gal. 2:7, 8: ‘They [the Jerusalem apostles] seeing 
that I had been intrusted with the gospel to the uncircumcision, even 
as Peter with that to the circumcision, for he that worked in Peter 
with a view to the apostleship of the circumcision, worked in me also 
with a view to the Gentiles.” To be an “apostle,” according to this 
passage, is to be intrusted with proclaiming the gospel throughout 
a certain sphere of influence. And apparently it implies that this is 
pioneer work, not the ordinary building-up of those already in the 
faith. The full significance of this consideration will appear when 
we discuss Jesus’ sending-forth of the Twelve. In the present instance 
he associates with himself his fellow-laborer, Barnabas. Hence, 
the function of an “apostle,” as here interpreted, means leadership 
in that supremely important province of Christian service which con- 
sists in extending the bounds of the Christian society. 

These statements of Paul’s are peculiarly suggestive, because 
they occur in a context in which he is above all things concerned to 
vindicate his apostolic authority. Manifestly there is no hint of an 
official position. An obligation laid upon him by God, a mission 
prompted by the divine spirit—that and nothing else constitutes the 
source of the authority which is claimed by the apostle. But it 
must be observed that the passage which we are considering takes 
for granted that the “‘apostle’’ is a pre-eminent spiritual leader. 
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It is entirely in accordance with this conception of the apostolate 
that Paul, when discussing spiritual gifts, places the gift of apostleship 
in the forefront: “God set some in the church, first apostles, secondly 
prophets, thirdly teachers, then mighty works, then gifts of healing, 
helps, administration, kinds of tongues” (I Cor. 12:28). To be an 
apostle signifies the possession of a unique spiritual gift. That gift 
is ranked first in the group, because, humanly speaking, the very 
existence of the church depended on the labors of the apostles, who 
were responsible primarily for propagating the Christian gospel. 
He takes up the same position in Eph. 4:11: ‘He gave some to be 
apostles, and some prophets, and some, evangelists, and some pastors 
and teachers.” Equally significant is Eph. 2:20. The apostles 
manifestly are the primary founders of the Christian society, and this 
because of that spiritual fitness for the function, with which they 
have been divinely endowed. 

b) Now that we have formed some conception of what the status 
and work of an apostle implied for Paul, we must proceed to consider 
the question: Whom would Paul be prepared to include within the 
circle of apostles? This is no mere matter of curiosity, but one 
which has most intimate bearings upon the whole question before us. 
Here, the material at our disposal gives us hints rather than definite 
information. Let us begin with the facts of which we are most cer- 
tain. As we have seen, Paul is absolutely confident as to his own 
position. There is no grade of apostleship higher than his (I Cor. 9:1; 
II Cor. 12:11). Whom would he be willing to classify in this honor- 
able status along with himself? In Gal. 1:17 he says: “Neither 
went I up to Jerusalem to them that were apostles before me.’”’ Speak- 
ing of a later visit (in vss. 18, 19) he mentions that he had stayed with 
Cephas, “but other of the apostles saw I none, save James, the 
Lord’s brother.”” It seems to us unquestionable (so Haupt, McGiffert, 
and others, as against Lightfoot) that these words include James 
among the apostles. This is corroborated by Gal. 2:9, where he 
groups James with Cephas and John as men “reputed to be pillars.” 
Plainly, James, Cephas, and John stand in the front rank of apostles. 
They belong to a group which may certainly be distinguished from 
Christian delegates (aréoroXor) in general (see I a) supra), of whom, 
by this time, there must have been a large number. 
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Of crucial importance for our present inquiry are two passages 
in I Corinthians. The first is I Cor. 9:5: “Have we no right to lead 
about a wife that is a believer, even as the rest of the apostles, and 
the brethren of the Lord, and Cephas? Or I only and Barnabas, 
have we not a right to forbear working ?”’ Here Paul is asserting his 
rights as an apostle (9:1, 2). Those to whose example he appeals 
must certainly be regarded by him as possessing apostolic privileges. 
The group consists of (1) the rest of the apostles, (2) the brethren 
of the Lord, (3) Cephas. The “rest of the apostles” must mean the 
remainder of the Twelve, excluding Cephas. On an equal footing 
with them are placed the “brethren of the Lord.’’ Cephas is named 
by himself, probably because his practice was cited to the Corinthians 
as a disparagement of that of Paul (see Heinrici, ad loc.). The other 
statement which has to be examined is I Cor. 15:5 f., where he 
describes the eyewitnesses of the risen Lord: “‘ He appeared to Cephas; 
then to the Twelve; then he appeared to above 500 brethren at once; 
then he appeared to James; then to all the apostles; and last of all 
. ... tome also. For I am the least of the apostles, that am not 
meet to be called an apostle.” At the first glance it would appear 
as if Paul distinguished here between “the Twelve” and “the apos- 
tles.” But one might use the same argument to prove that he excluded 
Cephas from the Twelve. No doubt “all the apostles” refers to the 
complete available group of Jesus’ chosen band of companions. It 
is virtually identical with “the Twelve” in the earlier clause. This 
enumeration, to all intents and purposes, tallies with that of I Cor. 
9:5f. Here again, setting aside the 500, whom he designates as 
“‘brethren,” we find the Twelve, James the Lord’s brother, and Paul 
himself, adduced as primary evidence for the resurrection. One 
can scarcely avoid the conclusion that Paul places the Twelve, the 
brothers of the Lord and himself, in a special rank as “apostles.” 
The inclusion of the brothers of the Lord is not surprising, as after 
their entrance into the Christian community at Jerusalem, their kin- 
ship and close acquaintance with Jesus would inevitably win for them 
a special spiritual authority. Paul’s language in I Cor. 9:5 suggests 
that his fellow-worker, Barnabas, may belong to the same category. 
This we might expect, for Gal. 2:9 certainly implies that Barnabas 
was associated with him in the apostleship of the gentiles. 
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Some scholars suppose that in I Thess. 2:6, where Paul refers to 
the authority “which we might have claimed as apostles of Christ,” 
he includes with himself his companions Silvanus and Timotheus 
who labored with him in Thessalonica. In our judgment, his usage 
in this letter, particularly evident in 2:17—3:13, shows that the 
plural throughout is simply that of authorship. The words of 2:18 
and 3:1~—2 (to quote two out of many relevant examples) are sufficient 
proof: ‘we wished to come to you, I Paul, once and again;” “we 
thought it good to be left behind at Athens alone, and sent Timotheus, 
our brother.’”’ As a matter of fact, in I Cor. 1:1 and Coloss. 1:1, 
he distinguishes of set purpose between himself as “‘an apostle of Jesus 
Christ’ and Timotheus, our brother.” The same distinction is made 
between his own position as “apostle” and ‘“Sosthenes, our brother.” 
These phenomena are exceedingly significant for Paul’s point of view. 

There is an ambiguous passage, Rom. 16:7, which is used to sup- 
port the hypothesis of a much more flexible use of the term “apostle” 
in Paul. There he sends greetings to “Andronicus and Junias, my 
kinsmen and fellow-captives, men of note (€r/onuor) among the 
apostles, who also were in Christ before me.” Does this mean that 
they were distinguished apostles, or persons highly esteemed by the 
apostles? Some good scholars adopt the former interpretation; 
but we have no hesitation in agreeing with Gifford, who quotes some 
passages which are unassailable evidence for the latter use of ér/onuos. 
If those two unknown Christians were “distinguished apostles,’’ 
it seems to us that the New Testament conception of the apostolate, 
as indicated by the accumulated testimonies of the various writers, 
is plunged into hopeless obscurity. 

One further reference in Paul must be noted. In II Cor. 11:13 
he describes his bitter opponents at Corinth as “false apostles, deceit- 
ful workers, fashioning themselves into apostles of Christ.” At the 
first glance these words lend color to the idea that Paul’s use of the 
term “apostle” must have been extremely elastic. But surely the 
explanation of his language is that these Judaizing opponents of his 
at Corinth, in attempting to undermine his influence in a church 
which he himself had founded, were usurping the functions of an 
“apostle,” those functions which undoubtedly belonged to him by 
virtue of his divine commission. 
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Accordingly, we think that the conclusion which was arrived at 
above as to Paul’s idea of the scope of the apostolate is justified by 
a review of all the facts. 

Let us now turn to the Synoptic Gospels and Acts. 

a) It is noteworthy that in the oldest form of the Synoptic tradition, 
the term “apostle” only occurs once. In Mark 6:30 we read that 
“the apostles gather themselves together unto Jesus; and they told 
him all things whatsoever they had done, and whatsoever they had 
taught.” The use of this designation is found in connection with the 
return of the disciples from their first missionary tour. Hence it is 
impossible to separate it from the commission given them by Jesus, 
as reported in Mark 6:7: “And he calleth unto him the twelve, and 
began to send them forth (amocrédewv) two by two; and he gave them 
authority over the unclean spirits.” Here the designation is virtually 
synonymous with “those whom he had sent forth,” “his delegates.” 
Nothing, therefore, can be inferred as to a special status or office of 
the Twelve. 

b) In the Gospel of Matthew, the designation occurs only once, 
and that when the list of the twelve disciples is given: “Now the 
names of the twelve apostles are these” (Matt. 10:2). But in Matthew 
the list is given at the point where Jesus sends forth the Twelve on 
their first preaching tour. Immediately after giving their names, the 
evangelist proceeds: ‘These twelve Jesus sent forth’? (aroorédXew), 
So that this occurrence of the term must be estimated on precisely 
the same lines as that in Mark. 

c) When we examine Luke’s Gospel, we are confronted with an 
interesting group of phenomena. When the selection of the Twelve 
by Jesus to be his constant companions with a view to their training 
for the future extension of the Kingdom of God is related in 6:13, 
Luke adds that “he named them apostles.”” And his words imply 
that this was a special feature of an important line of action. The 
Twelve are called “the apostles” in three other passages (17:5; 
22:14; 24:10), in which no reason for the designation is apparent 
except that it had become for Luke a terminus technicus. 

This usage is almost universal in Acts, which must be discussed 
along with the Third Gospel, to understand Luke’s point of view. 
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From the very beginning of the book, where the risen Christ is described 
as “having given commandment to the apostles whom he had chosen” 
(1:2), up to chap. 16, the term occurs again and again, and with one 
exception presently to be noted, invariably of the Twelve. The 
apostles bear witness to the Resurrection (1:26; 4:23). Signs and 
wonders are wrought by them (2:43; 5:12). They occupy a position 
of unique authority in the Christian community at Jerusalem (4:35, 
37; 5:2, 13, 29, 40). They pray with, and set apart, the Seven 
for service (6:6). They are regarded as the instruments through 
whom the Holy Spirit is bestowed (8:18). They are clearly distin- 
guished from the “brethren” in Judea (11:1). On two occasions 
they are mentioned separately from the “elders” at Jerusalem (15:2, 
6; 16:4). In one place they are grouped with “the Church” and 
“the elders” (15:4); in another they are distinguished from both 
“the elders” and “the brethren” (15:23). When there is a great 
dispersion of the Christian community, the “apostles” remain at 
Jerusalem (8:1). And they send some of their number to examine 
for themselves the mission carried on in Samaria (8:14). In view of 
the data we have collected from Paul’s epistles, it is interesting to 
find that Paul and Barnabas are named “apostles” emphatically 
in 14:4 and 14:14. This is the one exception to Luke’s usage, which 
was mentioned above. 

Obviously for Luke the Twelve are the “apostles” par excellence, 
the special “‘commissioners”’ or “delegates” of Christ to the world. 
With them he is willing to group Paul and Barnabas as pre-eminent 
Christian missionaries. And yet in Luke there is no trace of an apos- 
tolic order or office. The Twelve are naturally reverenced by their 
brethren as the intimate companions of Jesus, as those first set apart 
and trained by the Master to proclaim the good news of the Kingdom. 
It would be inevitable that their judgment should be relied on, and 
their counsel sought in every emergency of the young Christian 
community. But a man like Paul who had proved his worth, who 
had labored more than all, who had been the mightiest witness to 
the risen Christ, could scarcely be excluded from the innermost circle 
of the Lord’s ambassadors. And often, if not invariably, there would 
be a disposition to include his devoted fellow-laborer, Barnabas, so 
famous a pioneer in missionary effort among the gentiles. 
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IV 
The half-dozen remaining passages of the New Testament 
which mention “apostles” add little to the material which we have 


examined. The only one that calls for brief notice is Rev. 2:2: 


“Thou hast tried them which say they are apostles, and are not, and 
hast found them liars.’”” This use of the term might be interpreted 
on the same lines as II Cor. 11:13. But here it seems to have a wider 
bearing. The Apocalypse distinctly recognizes “the twelve apos- 
tles’’ (21:14). But the statement we are discussing appears to have 
in view a much larger group of Christian workers. The term “apos- 
tle,’ toward the close of the first century, has evidently grown 
more elastic. The claim to be an “apostle” cannot, by this date, 
have been rare. Those who made it had to be tested. This process 
is, of course, inconceivable in the case of the group to which Paul or 
Luke would have assigned the name, according to the evidence we 
have examined. And it is noteworthy that in I Clement, the term 
“apostle” is confined to the Twelve and Paul (42, 1; 47, 4). But 
in the Didache (perhaps about 130 A. p., possibly much earlier), the 
designation has a far wider range: “Let every apostle that cometh 
to you be received in the Lord. But he shall only remain one day, 
and if need be, a second day also; but if he remain three days, he is 
a false prophet” (11:4,5). Plainly, the name is now given to itinerant 
preachers, some of whom, if we may judge by the restriction just 
quoted, must have abused their position for purposes of gain. Indeed 
it would almost appear from Didache 11:5, 6 that there is now no 
rigid distinction between “apostles” and “prophets.” The danger 
is, from this condition of things at the beginning of the second century, 
to draw inferences as to the situation, e. g., in the time of Paul (see 
Schmiedel on “Corinthians,” in the Hand-Commentar, p. 192). 


V 


Let us attempt to sum up the conclusions which we seem justified 
in reaching from the evidence examined above. 

a) The twelve disciples, whom Jesus trained to carry on the work 
of establishing and extending the Kingdom of God among men, are 
first called “apostles” in connection with the experimental missionary 
tour on which they were sent forth by their Master. Haupt (Zum 
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Verstindnis des A postolats im N.T., p. 108) is apparently of opinion 
that Luke’s definite statement as to Jesus naming them “apostles” 
is simply a deduction from Mark 3:14, where the evangelist describes 
Jesus as appointing the Twelve to be his companions, and that he 
might send them forth (amoorédAew) to preach. He finds the 
basis of the designation in such passages as John 17:18: “As thou 
didst send me into the world, even so sent I them into the world;” 
20:21: “As the Father hath sent me, even so send I you.” This 
connection may be frankly admitted, and yet it is by no means im- 
probable that Jesus did call the Twelve his “apostles” or delegates. 
Indeed this is most likely to be the explanation of the use of “apostle” 
(which was a word in current circulation), with a special nuance of 
meaning in the New Testament. 

What the function of apostleship involved came, of course, more 
and more clearly into view after the Resurrection, when Jerusalem 
became the center of the young Christian community. There was no 
formal office. The expression, “apostolic college,” so often used, 
implies a fixed organization for which there is no evidence in the New 
Testament.’ The apostles were looked up to as the guides and 
counselors of the society. They had the authority of spiritual dis- 
tinction, a distinction fundamentally due to their selection by Jesus 
and their intercourse with him. Leadership in the direction of the 
existing body of Christian disciples and in the expansion of the faith 
as opportunity offered—this must naturally fall to men whom Jesus 
himself had commissioned to promulgate the good news of the King- 
dom, both before and after his resurrection. 

b) Paul’s evidence, which is found in rich variety, suggests that 
at the time of his conversion the “apostles” were the Twelve, and 
on the same footing with them were the “brethren of the Lord,” 
most notably James. Here again a special connection with Jesus 
includes these men in the group of his particular “delegates.” But 
it need scarcely be pointed out that this inclusion would have been 
impossible, if they had not possessed certain unique spiritual endow- 
ments. Paul’s own apostleship stands in a category by itself. The 


tNot even in Acts 1: 21-26, where the election of Matthias is not to an office, but to 
bear witness to the Resurrection. The completion of the number twelve is, no doubt, 
due to the desire to preserve the symbolic reference to the twelve tribes which Jesus 
must have had in view when he chose this particular group. 
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various foundations on which it rests have been fully discussed. His 
vocation had come from God. He was peculiarly qualified to bear 
witness to the risen Christ. The original apostles recognized his 
sphere of work. That work was abundantly attested by its accom- 
paniments and its results. Only unscrupulous foes could challenge 
his right to a place in “the glorious company.” But of all his com- 
panions in the founding of the Kingdom, only his honored fellow- 
worker Barnabas, so far as we can estimate the evidence, is admitted 
into the group of apostles. Timotheus, Titus, Apollos, Silvanus, 
and the rest—they are “brethren,” itself an honorable appellation, 
but ranking below that of “apostle,” which belonged only to those 
who had the spiritual endowment for doing pioneer work in the found- 
ing of Christian communities among Jew and gentile. 

c) The evidence of Acts, which has already been summed up at 
the close of IIIc), need not be repeated. In spite of such eminent 
authorities as Harnack and McGiffert, we can find no divergence 
between the general standpoint of Luke and that of the Pauline 
epistles. 

d) A wider use of the term “apostle” appears in the Apocalypse. 
The best commentary on this is the famous eleventh chapter of the 
Didache, which gives instructions as to the proper treatment of 
“apostles” and “ prophets.” 
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HOW MEN HAVE READ THE SONG OF SONGS 


REV. GEORGE HOLLEY GILBERT, D.D. 
Northampton, Mass. 


If the Song of Songs be, as Goethe declared, “the tenderest and 
most inimitable expression of love that has come down to us from 
oriental antiquity,’ then the manner in which it has been read in 
different generations presents at once the strangest treatment of a 
love-song known in the world’s literature and also one of the most 
curious commentaries on the frailty of the human mind. It is to the 
history of the interpretation of this poem which “begins with a kiss 
and ends with a sigh” that the present essay is devoted. 

Unfortunately, we know nothing of the way in which the Song 
of Songs was understood until some centuries after its composition. 
If we follow the traditional title, it was sung as earlyas the composition 
of the Iliad, and if we date its origin by certain characteristics of 
the Hebrew in which it was written, we are brought down to the era 
of Alexander the Great, but it was more than four centuries after 
Alexander before the song emerged into the clear light of history. 
Thus we have no clue to the way in which the poet’s own contem- 
poraries read his verses, nor to their interpretation during a period 
which was at least as long as that which separates us from the author 
of the Faerie Queene. 

It was highly prophetic that the first distinct references to the 
Song of Songs were controversial in character. The poem of love, 
which, as Herder said, seems to have been written in Paradise, appears 
in history at the beginning of the second Christian century as a 
source of contention among the rabbis. Was it or was it not to be 
counted among the sacred writings of the Jewish people? This 
question throws a ray of light backward into the darkness that rests 
on the poem, for it doubtless indicates that there were even then two 
ways of reading it, that some people had begun to read it allegorically, 
as the Greeks had long read Homer, and that others understood it 
ina literal manner. Of course they who read it in the former way could 
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discover in it the profoundest doctrines, and could therefore main- 
tain its inspiration and its right to a place among the sacred. books. 
It is nowcommonly held by scholars that this poem was finally declared 
to be canonical because the mystic interpretation of it had carried 
the day. The influential leaders of thought no longer regarded it as 
a rich love-song of transparent meaning, but rather as an intricate and 
profound treatise whose hidden mines were inaccessible save to the 
trained exegete. 

The man who seems to have had a decisive part in securing for the 
Song of Songs its place in the canon of Jewish sacred writings was 
Akiba, one of the ablest Jews of all times. Like Paul and Jesus he 
was put to death by the Romans, his martyrdom falling about the 
year 132. It is interesting to note that although this man was inca- 
pable of understanding the most famous love-song of his nation, he 
is credited by tradition with having been a good lover. For when, 
after years of painful study which necessarily separated him from 
his home, he had at last become distinguished and admired, on 
returning to his humble roof, followed by a great throng of pupils, 
he gave to the wife of his youth the praise of all that he had achieved. 
It deserves also to be remembered that this man, who wielded so 
far-reaching an influence in connection with the poem before us, 
was in the habit of saying, when some great trial came upon him, 
“This likewise must be for some good purpose.” 

Now on Akiba’s attitude toward the Song of Songs the Talmud 
contains two significant utterances. He declared that the day on 
which this poem was given to Israel was equal in importance to all 
time that had gone before, for while all Scriptures are holy, this is 
holy of holies. Yet Philo, the famous Alexandrian writer who died 
shortly before the birth of Akiba, seems not to have prized the Song of 
Songs, for he nowhere mentions it, and, moreover, it is not once quoted 
in the writings of the New Testament, most of which were composed 
in the lifetime of Akiba. The other utterance of this noted rabbi 
was a terrible threat: ‘He who for the sake of entertainment sings the 
Song as though it were secular will have no share in the world to 
come.” It is obvious that when such words were uttered, feeling ran 
high. It would seem too from this saying that parts of the poem at 
least, if not all of it, had been set to music and were sung, probably 
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by young people at their merry-makings, perhaps at weddings. It 
may be observed in this connection that, fourteen centuries after 
Akiba fell as a martyr, the distinguished Italian comiposer, Palaestrina, 
wrote twenty-nine motets on the text of our poem, though of course 
not for “entertainment.” 

We have seen on what ground this immemorial song of love attained 
the exalted honor of being reckoned one of the sacred books of the 
Jews. It was thought to be a profound allegory. As soon as the 
Christian church began to comment on the Scriptures, this view 
reappeared there and reigned supreme until about a century ago. 
What now have the allegorizers made out of this song, this ‘‘ exquisite 
celebration of pure love in humble life”? Rather, what have they 
not made! The ocean of fancies is boundless and bottomless. It 
would be vain to attempt to chart it, as it would also to regard these 
fancies with serious eyes as many of the great and good of distant 
times have done; but we may venture out on this ocean a little way 
with interest, for there is no stranger place in the universe of thought, 
and the excursion may give one new zest for the poem itself. 

If there is any choice between the Jew and the Christian as allegori- 
cal interpreters of the Song of Songs, we must give the palm to the 
former. He has not quite equaled the Christian either in the variety 
or the strangeness of his explanations. The earliest, and what we may 
call the standard, Jewish interpretation sees in the bride of the poem 
a figure of Israel and in the shepherd-lover a figure of Jehovah. This 
view was so firmly established in the tenth century that it was declared 
a great sin and heresy to depart from it, as some writers did who 
thought that the bride was the Law and the bridegroom the Messiah. 
Having discovered that the two principal characters in the poem are 
Israel and Jehovah, the interpreter found in it, by a marvelous system 
of exegesis, a picture of Israel’s history from the exodus out of Egypt, 
or even from the time of Abraham down to the golden age of the 
Messiah. One or two details will indicate how this interpretation 
was carried out. 

The poem begins with the words of the Shulammite who has been 
carried away from her lover: 


Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth, 
For thy love is better than wine. 
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This longing for a kiss, said the Jewish interpreters, meant Israel’s 

desire for the Law. As the Law was given by the Lord to Moses 

face to face, the poet uses the expression “kisses of his mouth.” Again, 

when the country maiden says to the proud beauties of Jerusalem, 
I am black but comely, 


the word “black” was explained as referring to the sin of making the 
golden calf, and “comely” to the time when, having repented of this 
act, the splendor of their faces became as that of angels. Once more, 
when the Shulammite, thinking of her lover in the distance, says, 
Thy name is as oil poured forth, 
Therefore do the maidens love thee, 

the fragrance of the “oil,’”’ according to one interpretation, was the 
wholesome influence of Abraham, and the “maidens” were the 
heathen nations with whom Abraham came in contact. After such 
a fashion were all the simple relationships, the rich and delicate 
imagery of the song, explained among the Jews, with few exceptions, 
from the age of Akiba down to the eighteenth century! Since the 
poem had been counted sacred in the belief that it was an allegory, 
there was nothing to do but to ignore the literal sense and search out 
these impossible meanings. 

Transplanted from the synagogue to the church, this fanciful method 
of explaining the Song of Songs struck deep root and flourished as a 
green bay tree. Origen, the famous scholar of Alexandria in the 
third century, is said to have surpassed himself in his ten-volume 
commentary upon the poem, treating it as an allegory. He wrote 
almost twenty thousand lines, says an admirer of the following century 
—almost twenty thousand lines in explaining a love-song that has 
three hundred and fifty-one, or about three-quarters as many as The 
Two Voices of Tennyson. Surely he surpassed himself in respect to 
voluminousness if not also in respect to ingenuity. This master- 
piece of allegorical explanation of the poem has not come down to us, 
but its character can be judged by fragments that have survived. 
The opening words of the Shulammite— 


Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth, 


are regarded by Origen as a prayer of the church to God in regard to 
the Messiah. The meaning is, “ How long will my bridegroom send 
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kisses by Moses and kisses by the prophets? I want to touch his 
lips.” So the Law of the Old Testament, which Peter likened to a 
“heavy yoke,” is a kiss sent from heaven by Moses! This sending 
of kisses sounds quite modern, but it must be confessed that the idea 
of this particular kiss is not altogether natural or pleasing. 

One of the ancient writers furnishes us much more abundant 
materials for illustrating the allegorical interpretation of the Song 
of Songs than Origen, and that one is Jerome, a man famous for many 
services, but especially as the author of the Vulgate. In his interesting 
letter to Paulinus, bishop of Nola in southern France, he speaks of the 
poem as a “sweet marriage-song”’ that celebrates the “holy bridal” 
of Christ and the Church. That gives his general conception of it. 
Jerome was an ardent advocate of celibacy and, passing strange 
though it seems, he found his doctrine of single blessedness in this 
glowing song of love. Thus when the maiden of the poem says that 
her beloved “feedeth among the lilies,’ our author interprets the 
“lilies” as meaning virgins who are devoted to a celibate life; and 
in his letter to the Roman matron Laeta, whose daughter was to live 
as a nun, he advised thus: “Let her never go abroad. Nay, rather 
when one knocketh at her door (i. e., a lover), let her say, I am a wall, 
and my bosom like towers (8:10).’? Even more strange is Jerome’s 
use of the exquisite passage in chap. ii, which begins as follows: 


My beloved spake and said unto me, 

Rise up, my love, my fair one, and come away. 
For, lo, the winter is past, 

The rain is over and gone, 

The flowers appear on the earth, 

The time of the pruning of vines is come, 

And the voice of the turtle-dove is heard in our land. 


The “winter” and the “rain” are said to signify the Old Testament. 
The “time of the pruning of vines” is declared to mean the same 
thing that Paul meant when he wrote that, because of the shortening 
of the time, they who had wives should be as though they had none! 
Still more wonderful is the reference to the turtle-dove. “Let us 
read,” says Jerome, “the works of naturalists and we shall find that 
it is the nature of the turtle-dove, if it lose its mate, not to take another; 
and we shall understand that second marriage is repudiated even by 
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dumb birds!’ Surely if the monastic institution had based its 
claim on such desperate exegesis as this, it would never have been 
established among intelligent beings. 

We cannot pass on from Jerome without alluding to one other 
interpretation which enjoyed a wide acceptance in subsequent 
centuries. Of the passage (4:12) where the shepherd-lover says, 


A garden shut up is my sister, my bride, 


Jerome remarks that “it reminds us of the mother of our Lord who 
was a mother and a virgin.” About the time of Jerome a book 
entitled The Assumption of Mary was written, and the author tells 
us that when the soul of Mary was received up into heaven the angels 
were singing, in her honor, that passage of the Song of Songs where 


we read 
As a lily among thorns, 
So is my love among the daughters. 


Here we are apparently standing at the cradle of that view which 
sees in the Shulammite not the church and not the individual Chris- 
tian soul, but Mary, the wife of Joseph! 

Not to prolong our excursion on the ocean of allegorical interpreta- 
tion unduly, we will give a moment to Gregory the Great, who was 
pope when, in 597 A.D., Augustine was sent to our pagan ancestors in 
England, and then, passing over six centuries, take our last illustra- 
tions from the sweet singer of Clairvaux. 

Gregory, in his celebrated Pastoral Rule, takes occasion to explain 
these words of the Song of Songs (7:4): 


Thy nose is like the tower of Lebanon 
Which looketh toward Damascus. 


These lines are part of the truly oriental passage in which Solomon 
sings the praise of the maiden whose love he vainly seeks to win. 
Gregory explains them as follows: 


The thing which we perceive not with our eyes we usually anticipate by the 
smell. By the nose also we discern between odors and stenches. What then is 
signified by the nose of the Church but the foreseeing discernment of saints ? 
It is also said to be like the tower that is in Lebanon, because their discerning 
foresight is so set on a height as to see the struggles of temptations even before 
they come, and to stand fortified against them when they do come. 
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Imagine how the unknown author of this Hebrew love-song would 
have felt had he known what liberties would one day be taken with 
his description of the charms of the Shulammite! What horror 
would have seized him on hearing that her nose meant the “ foreseeing 
discernment of saints,’”’ and its comparison with the tower of Lebanon 
meant that the saints could discern “the struggles of temptations” 
afar off! But all this wisdom was mercifully hidden from him. 

Bernard, founder of the celebrated monastery in Clairvaux, and 
one of the most attractive figures of the twelfth century, undertook 
to preach a series of sermons on the Song of Songs, but he finished 
only the first two chapters. Had he lived to preach on the entire 
eight chapters as fully as on the first two, his series of sermons would 
have numbered three hundred and forty-four! 

Bernard was a monk and preached to monks, and the latest editor 
of his works remarks that it is “the strangest paradox in the history 
of the pulpit that St. Bernard should discourse upon marriage to those 
who could never be married, and paint before their eyes in rich and 
glowing colors idyllic pictures of an affection which they had all 
definitely renounced.”’ The paradox is of course accounted for by the 
fact that the literal sense of the poem was ignored, and both Bernard 
and his hearers saw themselves pictured in it as the bride of the heav- 
enly Lover. 

Although Bernard held the same general view of the poem that 
had been current for centuries, the first illustration we give of his 
explanation of details shows how widely each ingenious interpreter 
may differ from all others when, as in allegorical interpretation, he 
has nothing but his own fancy to guide him. In his second sermon 
Bernard explained the first verse of the poem— 

Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth. 
Some effort will be required to get the preacher’s deep thought on these 
words. The mouth that kisses—so runs his metaphysical explana- 
tion—is the eternal Word, and that which receives the kiss is the 
human nature that the Word assumed. “The Kiss which is per- 
fected equally by him who gives and him who receives it is that Per- 
son constituted of each nature, viz., the man, Christ Jesus.”” The 
Church cannot share this unique kiss, but only the kisses of the Word 
one degree removed, that is, as it were, Kisses of a Kiss! 
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Does all the range of human literature furnish a better illustration 
of the fact that what one feels he must find in Scripture, he can find, 
at least to his own satisfaction? Out of the sighing of a maiden for 
the caress of her absent lover we see developed the most stupendous 
theological doctrine! This is the consummation of intellectual 
jugglery. No matter how many songs sacred or otherwise a man 
studies, if he studies them after this fashion, he must confess at last 


with Faust, 
Da steh’ ich nun, ich armer Thor, 
Und bin so klug als wie zuvor! 


What he thinks he gets out of the inspired document is only what he 
has first put into it. But let Bernard speak again: In sermon 
twenty-six he discourses on the lines in which the Shulammite, 
speaking of her comeliness, says it is 


As the tents of Kedar, 
As the curtains of Solomon. 


The “tents of Kedar” are easily disposed of by our interpreter. They 
are simply the bodies “in which we perform our pilgrimage.’’ We 
have a warfare to carry on in them, as soldiers have in tents, and as 
long as we combat in this body, we are exiled from the light, and are 
in‘ Kedar, which means “darkness.’”? But as for “the curtains of 
Solomon,” “something sublime and sacred is wrapped up under the 
veil of these words.”” This Solomon is not the king who ruled over 
Israel, but that greater one to whom the meaning of Solomon’s name 
pointed. His curtain is that great expanse which as a tent covers the 
entire surface of the earth, and rejoices the eyes of men by the variety 
and beauty of sun, moon, and stars which adorn it. But as the beauty 
of the bride, that is the church, is spiritual and eternal, the curtains 
of Solomon must mean more than the visible heavens, for these are not 
everlasting. ‘Therefore Bernard sees in the words a reference to the 
intellectual heaven which is stretched out as a curtain “over the 
affections and longings of souls.”” The stars of this heaven are angels 
and archangels, cherubim and seraphim. 
In 1:13 the maiden says: 


My beloved is unto me as a bundle of myrrh, 
That lieth betwixt my breasts. 
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Now as myrrh is bitter, it signifies, says Bernard in the forty-third 
sermon, “the hard and rigorous facts of trouble and sorrow.” It is 
this that lies in the bosom of the Shulammite, this to which she likens 
her beloved for whom she sighs! It is trouble and sorrow of which 
the poet really sings, not of the sweetness and endearments of love! 

Let us apply this method of interpretation to a stanza of a modern 
love-song. Take the ardent fancies of the one who made love to 
Alice, the miller’s daughter: 

And I would be the necklace, 
And all day long to fall and rise 
Upon her balmy bosom, 
With her laughter or her sighs, 
And I would lie so light, so light, 
I scarce should be unclasped at night. 
We assume that this is an allegory. The miller’s daughter is not the 
daughter of the miller, but she is Science, the daughter of Time. 
Her “balmy bosom” is naught but the philosophical calm of the true 
scientist; her “laughter” and “sighs” are the transitions from one 
stage to another in the development of truth, and the “necklace,” 
which the lover fancies he would like to be, means the ambition for a 
brilliant scientific career! This is all so simple, yea inevitable, when 
it is once discovered that “Alice” was not a creature of flesh and 
blood with whom a young man might walk arm in arm, but just a 
mystic name for Science! 

But to return for a moment more to Bernard preaching to his 
monks in the wild valley of Clairvaux. In his forty-sixth sermon he 
spoke on the words with which the Shulammite answered the praise 
of her shepherd lover! 

Behold, thou art fair, my beloved, yea pleasant; 
Also our couch is green; 


The beams of our house are cedars, 

And our rafters are firs. 
I consider [says Bernard] that the bed upon which rest is taken means the monas- 
teries and cloisters in which a quiet and peaceable life is passed, exempt from the 
cares and inquietudes of the world. The bed is said to be decked and adorned 
because the life and appointed course of the brethren is adorned and rendered 
bright by the examples and precepts of our fathers, as if bedecked with fragrant 
flowers. By “house” we are to understand the great masses of Christians, and 
the “‘rafters” are the kindly and regular life and character of the clergy. 
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So runs our saint’s explanation.. The longing of the country 
maiden, who had been carried away to Jerusalem, for the fragrant 
walks of cedar and fir in company with him to whom her heart be- 
longed, is transformed into praise of the monastic life! Great indeed 
is allegory, and strange the vicissitudes of this ancient song of love! 

In the second half of the eighteenth century the view of our poem 
which Akiba had anathematized so long before, and for which Theo- 
dore, bishop of Mopsuestia, was condemned at one of the seven 
great councils of the church, namely, the Second Council of Constanti- 
nople, was again set forth as the only true view. The Jewish philoso- 
pher, Moses Mendelssohn, and the poet-preacher, Herder, were 
among the first to advocate it. For more than a century this view 
has steadily gained adherents, and all forms of the old interpretation 
have more and more passed away. The poem is now generally 
understood by students of Hebrew literature at its face-value. It isa 
song of love, or possibly a collection of such songs loosely strung 
together, and its central idea is the fidelity of the heroine to her 
shepherd-lover. Jt is not a lock, the key to which has been lost, for 
the key is in the heart of every young man and maiden. Only when 
one has regard to the literary relation of the several parts of the poem 
can it be called, as it has been by a great commentator, the most 
difficult book in the Old Testament. Goethe thought there lay an 
insoluble problem in this relationship, and though he meditated 
trying to bring some degree of order out of the “lovely confusion,” 
he never did it. 

But if the Song of Songs has been brought down out of the clouds 
and allowed to mean what it says, a curious question arises. It was 
declared sacred, as we have seen, and reckoned among the Jewish 
Scriptures because of the mystic meaning which was supposed to be 
hidden in it, but now that it is recognized as a veritable love-song, 
what becomes of its sacredness and inspiration? It entered the Old 
Testament under false colors; can it remain under its own true 
banner of human love? William Whiston, the successor of Sir Isaac 
Newton as professor of mathematics at Cambridge, and known to 
every college boy as the translator of Josephus, declared the poem 
to be immoral, and said that the sooner it was rejected from the canon 
the better; but this view of the ethics of the poem has found few 
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adherents. It is doubtful whether the Cambridge professor really 
understood the poem, whether he was not prejudiced against it by 
some of the luxurious oriental imagery. Surely its figures and 
descriptions are somewhat unlike those of our colder western love- 
songs, but the fundamental relation which it celebrates throughout is 
that of incorruptible fidelity. Even a Solomon with all his poetic 
blandishments and his unparalleled magnificence could not turn the 
heart of the Shulammite away from her simple country swain. In 
this fact alone we have ample ground for prizing the Song of Songs 
and counting it well worthy of its place in the Jewish Scriptures. I 
should be disposed to reverse the judgment of Akiba, and to say that 
if the poem were, as he thought, an allegory, then, since it contains 
no trace of its allegorical character and no certain clue to its supposedly 
profound meaning, it would be quite unworthy to be classed with the 
great productions of Hebrew genius, while, on the other hand, as a 
poem of true love, transparent, chaste, and beautiful, it deserves to 
retain the place which was given it on a mistaken view of its nature 
and aim. 


THE GROWTH OF ETHICAL IDEALS IN OLD 
TESTAMENT TIMES 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM FREDERIC BADE, PH.D. 
Pacific Theological Seminary, Berkeley, Cal. 


“A generation is growing up which is calling ethical Christianity 
into question, just as two preceding generations called in question 
historical Christianity. .... The difficulty which young men 
today have in accepting Christianity is not intellectual, but moral.” 
These words were recently quoted with approval by a distinguished 
teacher of ethics. Whether this statement describes a generally 
observed tendency of today may be open to debate. But from large 
experience with college men the writer feels convinced that it is entirely 
true of the Old Testament elements in Christianity. The reason 
is not far to seek. While in most universities and theological semi- 
naries the substance and spirit of Old Testament scholarship finds 
expression in terms commensurate with the intelligence and needs 
of our time, the great mass of religious instruction exhibits little more 
than forced accommodation to the new standards. So long as the 
substantial coequality of the Old and New Testaments is assumed, 
the student does not see clearly that the former is developmentally 
as well as historically subordinate to the latter. In other words, the 
differences between successive periods of Old Testament religion, 
and between the Old Testament as a whole and the New Testament 
as a whole, are differences of growth. It is not surprising, therefore, 
to find that the ethical standard of each period of Old Testament 
religion exhibits a lower stage of spiritual development than that 
which follows, and that ethically, morally, philosophically, these 
standards fall short of the Christian standard. The process of dis- 
crimination involved in such a study frees the student from the false 
obligation to justify the unjustifiable, and, in the language of Job, 
to “speak unrighteously for God.” His ethical difficulties with the 
Bible will vanish in direct proportion to his willingness to make room 
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there for the cancellations of development in matters religious as 
well as scientific. 

For a just appreciation of the facts of ethical development in He- 
brew religion, it is necessary to realize that religion and general cul- 
ture were practically inseparable in antiquity. In their reactions 
upon each other this is true today. But the farther one goes back 
into the beginnings of history, the more the different forms of author- 
ity by which men’s actions are now regulated are seen to merge into 
one. What we now call morals is in the earliest times represented 
by a body of tribal customs rigidly enforced upon all members of the 
community by discipline and habit. What we now call law is repre- 
sented by a system of prohibitions and punishments unsparingly 
enforced by all members of the tribe upon him whom they suspect 
to be refractory. What we now call science is represented by a series 
of myths and legends, giving supernatural reasons for the tribal 
customs and the fierceness with which any infraction of those customs 
must be punished. What we now call religion was a part of all three 
sets of facts, and its chief practical manifestation was a disposition 
to provide existing practices with divine sanctions. Since religion 
in primitive times was not a separate body of abstract beliefs, but 
concretely a part of almost all that we would class as general culture 
in the form of tribal customs and institutions, and since primitive 
culture undeniably has by a long process of evolution developed into 
modern civilization, it follows inevitably that religion has shared with 
civilization this process of progressive development, from the crudest 
expressions of the religious instinct in nature, ancestor, and fetish 
worship, to the exalted form in which it has expressed itself in the 
teachings of Jesus. 

When, therefore, we speak of the development of religion, or of 
the ethical content of religion, we are using an elliptical term and 
really mean the development of the ethically religious man. The 
truth of this is obvious, and it implies that the development of the 
ethically religious man is at the same time the development of the 
rational man, the artistic man, the civilized man. The history of 
ethical ideals, therefore, is a history of growth, exhibiting on the one 
hand a process in man, on the other, a progress in idea and institution; 
the process is the growing fitness of the vehicle of revelation, the 
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progress is the greater perfection of the religion. Needless to say, 
the conception of revelation that underlies this study regards it as an 
illumination from within, not a communication from without; as an 
educative, not an instructional, process. 

The conceptual materials which are to form the basis of our study 
are imbedded in the literature of the Old Testament. Obviously 
we must know the historical sequence in which that literature grew 
up. The historical method has been called the gift of God to the 
present generation, and nowhere has it been applied with more faith- 
fulness, nor with a greater weight of intellect, than in the field of 
biblical research. Most of the labor has been expended—where 
indeed it was needed most—in the literary analysis of the Old Testa- 
ment. That task may now be said to be accomplished, for the uncer- 
tainties that remain do not affect ultimate issues. To defer the 
attempt to understand anything until everything contributory to that 
understanding is beyond dispute is certainly not wise. As a result 
of this literary analysis, verified by linguistics, by the history of laws 
and institutions, by the testimony of the monuments, and by our 
knowledge of the history of contemporary nations, the actual and 
approximate dates of the various books and literary strata of the Old 
Testament are now known with a remarkable degree of precision. 
This knowledge naturally has become the basis for a reinterpreta- 
tion of Hebrew religion in terms of development. The application 
of the historical method clearly shows how 

Every fiery prophet of old time, 
And all the sacred madness of the bard, 
When God made music through them could but speak 
His music by the framework and the chord. 

More significant still, it is seen that Israel’s religion runs a course 
of orderly development along lines marked out by the literary chro- 
nology of the Old Testament, covering roughly a period of a thousand 
years. That the laws which are found to have controlled the growth 
of Israel’s moral ideals are essentially the same as those with whose 
operation we are acquainted elsewhere is not surprising. Just as 
the occurrence of some elements of the Mosaic law in the recently 
discovered Code of Hammurabi, older than Moses by a thousand 
years, shows that the great Hebrew nation-builder founded his legis- 
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lative system on the proved experience of past generations, so the 
study of Semitic origins has shown that many religious practices and 
institutions, once believed to be the peculiar possession of the Hebrews, 
were known and practiced centuries before this gifted people made 
them a part of their own religious economy. It is precisely what 
our belief in the genetic unity (cf. Acts, chap. 14) of all religion, and 
in the continuity of its development, would lead us to expect. Nor 
does it furnish cause for fear lest the ascertainment of such genetic 
relationships should undermine faith in the objects of religion and 
in the reality of revelation. What it does undermine is a false theory 
of revelation which an appeal to the facts does not sustain and which 
in the interest of sound religious progress ought no longer to be suf- 
fered to go unchallenged. 

In passing now to a particular consideration of Israel’s earliest 
ethical ideals, we beg to remind the reader that this study presupposes 
acceptance of what may be called the assured results of Old Testa- 
ment scholarship. The student who desires to verify details of liter- 
ary analysis is referred to the various modern treatises on Old Testa- 
ment Introduction. The limits of my subject do not permit me to 
extend this investigation beyond the point at which Old Testament 
literature begins. But of Hebrew literature earlier than the ninth 
or tenth century B.C. only scattered fragments survive, almost entirely 
in the form of songs. Among these the Song of Deborah (Judg., 
chap. 5) must be, substantially, our point of departure, for contem- 
porary literature is the only satisfactory source for the study of ethical 
ideals. ‘This does not take us back even to the time of Moses. Yet 
according to a well-known law primitive conceptions of God and 
duty survive in their effects and often in their original form in the 
later stages of religious development. Adding to this corroborative 
evidence derived from the ideas of kindred peoples in similar political 
conditions, we may feel certain that we can obtain at least inferential 
knowledge of moral beginnings antedating even the time of Moses. 
Thus the cruel boast of the blood-avenger in the Song of Lamech 
may be an echo from a time when the excesses of private revenge 
had not yet been checked by the Mosaic law of retaliation (Exod., 
chap. 21). But this sifting is delicate work and had better not be 
attempted in this general study. It must be our endeavor, in any 
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case, to consider individual instances of ethical or unethical conduct 
only as illustrations of the principle under which they are subsumed. 
Deeply significant for our purposes is the fact that the Hebrews tried 
to make their conception of the divine conduct and nature the regu- 
lative ideal of their own account. True, the statement “Ye shall 
be holy;' for I, Yahweh, your God, am holy” (Lev. 19:2) is found 
in one of the later law codes. But the same principle is clearly im- 
plied in the writings of Amos, and was doubtless in force at a still 
earlier day. In order, therefore, not to overlook some important 
motives of conduct, we must ascertain the conception of God preva- 
lent at a given time, for both the ethical and the unethical elements 
in the Hebrew conception of his character were likely to work 
themselves out in conduct. Thus in Deborah’s song Yahweh is a 
tribal deity, who accompanies his people into battle. The poet’s 
imagination invests him with every element of fierce partisanship. 
From Sinai he comes marching to join the forces of Barak “against 
the mighty.” We know from subsequent occurrences in Israel’s 
history that this sharply particularistic conception of Yahweh was 
consonant with the perpetration of the most awful atrocities in his 
name. The tribal deity was believed to have only the interests of 
his own tribe at heart, and almost any act, however immoral from 
our point of view, was believed to have his sanction, if it tended to 
the advantage of the tribe and did not contravene tribal customs. 
A practice which the Hebrews shared with contemporary Semites 
was that of “devoting” the whole population of the enemy, putting 
to the sword men, women, and children indiscriminately, in the firm 
belief that it was in accordance with the will of Yahweh. Saul’s and 
Samuel’s treatment of the Amalekites is a case in point. Jael’s act 
of treachery in murdering Sisera, and the poet’s savage exultation 
over the act, are intelligible from this point of view. We are called 
upon neither to condemn nor to approve. To condemn is to be lack- 
ing in historical sense; to approve is to be lacking in clear ethical con- 
victions. But to be worthy heirs of the moral development by which 
Deborah’s Yahweh, “the man of war,’’ has become the Father of 
mankind and “the God of all peace,” we must be fully conscious of 
the enormous difference between the two. 


1 The idea of holiness implied is only partly ethical. 
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The complex of traditions contained in the two prophetic docu- 
ments, known respectively as J and E, is our chief source of informa- 
tion on the early popular and prophetic conception of God and duty 
in Israel. The writings of Amos and Hosea furnish confirmatory 
evidence of the ideas that are imbedded in these ancient traditions, 
although in other ways these two preachers of righteousness stand 
at the turn of the road that leads to ethically higher and rationally 
more tenable views. It was the supreme achievement of Moses that 
he established as a national cult the worship of Yahweh, known at 
first to the Kenites only, or to a few North Arabic tribes. In any 
case the earliest traditions represent his worship localized at Mount 
Sinai. When the federated tribes adopted his worship as theirs, or, 
as the prophets put it, were chosen by him as his peculiar people, a 
national religion was established, and he became the God of the nation. 
When the nation so formed laid aside its nomadic habits and adopted 
a settled mode of life in Canaan, conditions were ripe for the intro- 
duction of the correlate idea that he was the God of the land occupied 
by his people. This development was furthered by the belief, widely 
prevalent among Semites at the time,’ that there were many gods 
and that each exercised power within a limited domain. With the 
exception, therefore, of a few hints looking in the direction of later 
developments, the early traditions consistently speak of Yahweh as 
the God of Israel, not of mankind, and as the God of Palestine (“in- 
heritance of Yahweh’’3), not of the universe, or even of the world as 
then conceived. It must be evident that a conception of God which 
limits his interests to one nation, and his presence and the exercise 
of his power within the limits of a given mundane territory, thereby 
carves the mold within which every other thought of him must be 
cast. As we shall see, the restraining influence of this nationalistic 
conception of God was felt strongly in the sphere of human duty. Its 
immediate effect was to limit the range of moral obligation to dealings 
with one’s countrymen. Given the belief that Yahweh’s interest 
is limited to Israelites, and that he is the patron of justice only within 
the borders of their land, it follows that dealings with foreigners are 
governed by expediency, not by moral obligation. This circumscribed 

2Cf. Mesha’s inscription on the Moabite stone. 
31 Sam. 26:19. 
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character of Hebrew social morality corresponds to similar develop- 
ments elsewhere. Not until the beginning of the Christian era did the 
Romans, according to Lecky’s History of European Morals, experi- 
ence that “enlargement of moral sympathies which, having at first 
comprised only a class or a nation, came at last, by the destruction 
of many artificial barriers, to include all classes and all nations.” 
Though earlier Greek thinkers had expressed a broader view, Aris- 
totle in the fourth century B. c. still held that “Greeks owe no greater 
duties to barbarians than to wild beasts.’”? While the Hebrews on 
the whole emancipated themselves much sooner from this restricted 
view of moral obligation, we must not blink the fact of its presence 
in the early records. 

One of the sources for the study of Hebrew ethical ideals is in 
the person of characters they idealized, such as Abraham, Jacob, 
Moses, Samuel, David, and others. In Gen., chap. 12 (J), Abraham 
appears, as elsewhere, in the réle of a personalized ideal. To guard 
against possible danger to himself he tells a lie that may involve the 
dishonor of his wife. By the aid of Yahweh, who secures to Abraham 
the practical advantages of his deception, he triumphs over Pharaoh, 
who figures simply as a foreigner. The story implies the common 
belief and practice of the time that there is no moral obligation which 
a Hebrew is bound to observe in his dealings with foreigners. ‘The 
same unmoral attitude is ascribed to Yahweh, who helps Abraham 
not because he is right, but because he is his client. A somewhat 
later doublet of the same tradition appears in Gen., chap. 20 (E), 
but with significant evidences of a deeper moral feeling. Abimelech 
here appears as the foreigner, the foil by which the shrewdness and 
superior divine affiliations of the tribal father are set off. The 
attempt to extricate Abraham from an unethical situation by sophistry 
is not morally defensible, but indicates that the narrator felt the injus- 
tice involved in a lie that proved injurious, even though it was an injury 
done toa foreigner. The slightly apologetic tone of the whole account 
indicates a heightening of the ethical ideal. Yet we should note 
that it still falls far short of the ideal of Amos, who makes divine aid 
dependent upon moral rectitude only; whereas here, as in the earlier 
account, Yahweh is pictured as enabling Abraham to mulct a man 
whom he has injured by a base untruth. 
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According to our moral standard it is Abraham, not Abimelech, 
who owes reparation. It is needless to point out that any exposition 
of these accounts which assumes them to be theoretically sound and 
objectively true, either in their social ethics or in making God an 
accessory to the moral delinquency of Abraham, is dangerously vicious 
in tendency. The teacher who does this is reviving obsolete and 
ethically imperfect standards of morality, and providing them with 
the sanction of an equally defective ethical conception of God. He 
is not availing himself of the historical point of view which enables 
the student to see the moral defects in these early portrayals of God 
and ideals of godly men as temporary elements in a developing pro- 
cess. The same historical, not moral, justification must be urged 
for the implied divine sanction of slavery, of polygamy, the low idea 
of womanhood, and the rude morals of sex. But to accept the com- 
paratively unenlightened moral judgment of these early writers as a 
completely true statement of what is right in human conduct; to 
accept the moral defects in their portrayal of God as true statements 
of what he did, does, and approves, is inexcusable in one who pro- 
fesses to accept at the same time the ethical standard of Jesus. The 
writer permits himself this digression because so much popular reli- 
gious instruction is still open to this reproof. It is not surprising that 
increasing numbers of thoughtful young people in our times find it 
morally difficult to accept the type of Christianity presented in this 
irrational and ethically confused teaching. 

Returning to the main theme under discussion, let us note that the 
ethical quality of these Abraham stories is not exceptional. Even 
greater moral obliquity is exhibited in the story that tells how Jacob 
deceives his blind old father, and filches the blessing from Esau, who 
represents the Edomites. Despite falsehood and deception, so runs 
the tale, Yahweh espouses the cause of Jacob, for it is again the case 
of an Israelite against a foreigner. On the same principles the Israel- 
ites on the eve of departure from Egypt are directed to borrow from 
the Egyptians with the concealed intention of keeping what they get. 
Even the Deuteronomist has preserved among the regulations he 
ascribes to God one which provides that no Israelite may eat “an 
animal that dieth of itself’? (Deut. 14:21), but that he may give it 
to a sojourner (gér), or sell it to a foreigner (ndkri). Here the pro- 
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hibitory part of the injunction is in the interest of a type of “holiness”’ 
which Jesus repudiated as non-moral (Mark 7:15), while the per- 
missive part is in flagrant contradiction of the Golden Rule. But it 
is interesting to note that the sojourner, a resident foreigner to whom 
some rights have been conceded, is held to be entitled to a little 
more consideration than a plain foreigner who may be doubly 
victimized by divine permission. All this illustrates how the national 
God idea worked itself out in practical ethics. The conviction that 
God always acts or wills according to an absolute moral standard 
has at this time scarcely dawned upon the Hebrew mind. They 
ascribe to him some moral characteristics, but not a moral character 
founded upon eternal ethical principles. In the light of this fact and 
of their particularism we can understand how they could regard 
Yahweh as guardian of justice and morality in Israel, and yet ascribe 
to him acts and commands that are neither just nor moral, The 
discerning student will already have perceived that in all this we really 
discover the early Israelite painting his own ethical portrait, objecti- 
fying his own ethical ideals. It is he, not God, whose moral character 
lacks coherence, whose acts are often immoral and unjust, whose 
humanity has racial and geographical limits, and whose religion is 
still honeycombed with unreason and superstition. As indicated 
on a preceding page, one of the tendencies of primitive religion is 
to fortify existing practices with divine sanctions. Perhaps not 
theoretically, but practically this involves the assumption that Yah- 
weh’s will coincides with Israel’s national customs and morality; 
that he is the guardian of the social order as it exists, and that any 
infraction of it is an infraction of his will. It means that the average 
Israelite, at crucial points in his ethical life, contemplated his own 
imperfect ethical ideals, and naively called them God’s ideals. Against 
this comfortable conception of God’s character and demands Amos 
and Hosea were the first to hurl passionate denials. The immeasur- 
ably valuable impulse which they gave to the ethical development of 
Israel’s religion will be taken up in the next study. 
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PETER’S PLACE IN THE EARLY CHURCH 


PROFESSOR FRANK GRANT LEWIS, PH.D. 
Baptist Training School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Peter is one of the fascinating characters of the early church. 
Repeatedly he appears in striking scenes which compel our admiration. 
The climax of the dramatic in him is reached, however, toward the 
close of his career, for chaps. 9-12 of Acts present him in the fulness 
of his powers and at the height of his significance. It is quite impos- 
sible, nevertheless, to estimate him accurately at this period without 
recalling some of the facts of his earlier life and noting how his 
mature influence was dependent on 


HIS PREPARATION 


Peter’s preparation consisted first of all in the fact that he was 
a man of the common people. His home was in, or near, the busy 
commercial city of Capernaum (Mark 1:21, 29; John 1:44), where 
he came into contact with all classes of men. The business of ‘fish- 
ing which he followed not only inured him to the dangers of the sea 
and tended to develop the heroic, but gave him a place among the 
hardy laborers of his time. Thus he became equipped for the severe 
experiences which other days were to bring. 

As a man of the people he shared the popular ideas concerning 
the Messiah. Though this is not emphasized in the gospels, it is 
distinctly indicated in different ways. It appears at the time of his 
call to discipleship. His brother Andrew, who had heard John the 
Baptist’s annunciation concerning Jesus and had become Jesus’ 
disciple, went to Peter and said, “We have found the Messiah” 
(John 1:41), and Peter, because the messianic thought was familiar 
to him, was ready to respond at once. Later, when Jesus at Caesarea 
Philippi asked the disciples what they thought of him, Peter replied, 
“Thou art the Christ (Messiah) ’’ (Mark 8:29), the language coming 
to his lips as though the idea were native to him. The description 
of Peter in the early chapters of Acts implies a similar point of view. 
And all this Messianic expectation reveals a strong religious bent, 
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a disposition which enables us to understand why he became such 
good ground for the spiritual seed scattered by the master Sower. 
His relation to the people and his religious disposition suggestively 
explain how he should be among those whom Jesus selected for the 
splendid ministry which his mission offered to men. 

It is what we might expect, then, that Peter was one of the intimate 
disciples of Jesus and prominent among the first missionary workers. 
His name appears at the head of the list when the Twelve were chosen 
(Mark 3:16), he was the first of Jesus’ inner circle of compan- 
ions (Mark 9:2; 14:33; Luke 8:51, etc.), and he was regularly 
present when Jesus shared the special honors of his labors with the 
disciples (e. g., Mark 5:37; Matt. 16:17). Thus he gained oppor- 
tunity to receive the unique benefits of Jesus’ personal influence and 
was evidently affected by it to a remarkable degree; even though 
neither he nor his companions became aware of the extent of that 
influence at the time, it was surely pervading, rich, and enduring. 
Unwittingly he was drinking at the fountain of life and power, from 
the inimitable cup of companionship with the Christ. 

When the time came, therefore, for Jesus to instruct his followers 
concerning their exceptional duties of “binding and loosing” as his 
representatives (Matt. 16:18; 18:18; John 20:23), Peter naturally 
occupied an eminent position, so prominent in fact that the first 
evangelist portrayed him as the spokesman for all and the recipient 
of the common message (Matt. 16:18). His inherent qualities and 
the type of service which he was rendering made him at once primus 
inter pares. ‘The disciples were all brothers (Matt. 23:8), but Peter’s 
inborn leadership could not be disguised. 

Peter’s pre-eminence among the disciples continued after Jesus 
had been taken from them. It was Peter who rose to interpret the 
dastardly treason of Judas (Acts 1:15); it was he who spontaneously 
stood up to defend himself and his companions against the monstrous 
accusations of the Jewish cynics at Pentecost (Acts 2:14); and his 
was the overpowering presence which could become the vehicle of 
divine life for the helpless suppliant before the shining temple gate 
(Acts, chap. 3). At his word Ananias and Sapphira were overcome 
by their consciousness of guilt and paid the penalty of their sins in 
death (Acts, chap. 5). 
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A man who could thus step into the foreground of deed and action 
must have possessed genuine ability. To be sure, his ability may 
have been merely the happy complex of that variety of talents and 
experiences which have just been recalled. If so, all the better, since 
we thus see that efficiency is not a detached, unrelated endowment, 
but rather the union of ordinary qualities in a ready and responsive 
soul. Even Peter’s so-called fickleness became a means of might, 
for the fickleness was really an index of the enthusiastic nature that 
carried him over difficulties before which calculating minds would 
have stopped appalled. No other except the impulsive Simon could 
have been at once both the embodiment of the Adversary and the 
incarnation of the Rock on which the church should rest (Matt. 
16: 16-23). 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


Such a man appropriately became, at the opportune time, the 
bearer of messages second in importance only to those of the great 
Tarsan. Indeed, Peter was in some respects an anticipator of Paul, 
though he did not maintain the same noble position nor manifest 
the same splendid consistency. Still, we must do him justice, must 
recognize the excellent service which he rendered, and rejoice in the 
fact that he became the avenue of truths which contributed to make 
the new faith a religion for the world. 

The opportunity came even as an aftermath of persecution, for it was 
when the disciples fled from Jerusalem, declaring the good news as 
they went, that “the church throughout all Judaea and Galilee and 
Samaria had peace” and was richly increased in numbers (9:31). 
This moment of respite was a time to renew strength and to make 
plans for the future; a lull in the storm of oppression, it revealed 
the tide of missionary privilege which should carry the joyous message 
to the far distant parts of the earth. Peter, like others of the glad 
disciples, availed himself of the opportunity which God had given, 
saw the possibilities offering themselves in the distance, and “went 
throughout all parts” (9:32) displaying the benefits which the good 
news of Jesus had bestowed. It was while thus engaged in ready 
response to the providential privileges of God’s grace that Peter - 
received 
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A VISION AND A NEW VIEW OF MEN 

Up to this time the message of Jesus had been told to Jews only. 
Though Jesus had associated freely with the Samaritan woman 
(John, chap. 4), had responded to the needs of the Syrophoenician 
as though she were a Jewess (Mark 7:24-30), and had insisted that 
his message was for all men (Mark 13:10), yet the significance of 
his cosmopolitan attitude had not been understood and applied. 
Apparently nothing less than persecution and dispersion could awake 
even the closest disciples to the actual import of what Jesus had been 
in example and teaching. But at last the time of such an awakening 
had come. Perhaps it was provoked by the bitterness of Pharisaic 
opposition. Perhaps the disciples, under the stress of scribal bigotry, 
began to perceive the deeper meaning of Jesus’ life and words. It 
may have begun to dawn on their dull minds that the gentile world 
offered a gracious harvest for the sickle of truth. What if they had 
begun, timidly it may be, to discuss the possibility of breaking through 
the wall of Jewish caste? In the case of Peter, his Galilean life and 
associations doubtless made him more open to the larger view of men 
in their relation to one another and to God. Through whatever 
providence it occurred, he was in a state of mind, when his travels 
brought him to Joppa, to respond to the divine call which was await- 
ing him. 

According to Palestinian custom, Peter went up to the roof of 
the house to pray, and as he prayed and waited for food to be pre- 
pared, he became hungry, fell asleep, and dreamed, and God used 
the natural dream under such conditions as a means of mental and 
spiritual awakening. Peter dreamed that he was asked to eat food 
which no loyal Jew had ever touched. 

Coincidently the non-Jewish request for a visit came from Corne- 
lius. If the invitation were to be accepted, Peter must associate 
with a gentile as he had never done in the past; yet to do so appeared 
the only proper application of the dream. Peter made the application, 
went promptly to meet Cornelius, Cornelius and his family manifested 
as genuine tokens of divine endowment and power as had previously 
been manifested by Jews, and Peter discovered in gentiles what he 
had never seen in them before. He became aware that Jews and 
gentiles were standing on an equality in the presence of God, that 
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God could declare himself as truly in one as in the other, that men 
were no longer divided into races before the great Father whom 
Jesus had revealed. 

Thus the way was opened for the exaltation of the gentile to Jewish 
privilege and honor, and the Jew could see himself—Peter did see 
himself—as never before because he now saw the gentile in a new 
light. This was a glorious privilege for the gentile, but the boon to 
the Jew was no less great, for it meant a new era in the progress of 
the common family of mankind toward God. The glory of this 
splendid achievement had been accorded to Peter, and we do not 
appreciate his place among the early Christians until we take this 
into account. 

A MORAL TRIUMPH 


The new view of men brought with it a test of Peter’s appreciation 
of its significance and his complete surrender to it. Cornelius, 
because of the honor of Peter’s visit, was ready to assume the position 
of an inferior (10:25). Peter might conveniently have allowed him 
to maintain such a position, and yet have appeared to contribute 
generously of the benefits displayed in the good news which Jesus 
had brought. But such a course would have robbed the dream- 
message of half its meaning and Peter of the full victory which now 
lay within his grasp. It was the crisis of the event, but the disciple 
did not waver; “I too am merely a man,” he declared, and the victory 
was won. He had humbled himself that he might exalt another, and 
he had thereby unconsciously obtained a brilliant moral triumph. 
This act was in some respects the noblest in the entire event because 
it revealed an enlarging soul in a crowning deed of self-mastery. 


A NEW CONCEPTION OF GOD 


The new view of men with its exalting victory over the selfish 
spirit of caste involved a new conception of God. This is ever 
the case. A man’s thought of God is a corollary of his thought 
of men. As his conception of men varies, his view of God alters. 
If his idea of men enlarges, his estimate of God becomes enriched. 
Pari passu these cardinal and controlling partners of the soul press 
for the prize awaiting the noblest efforts of the human mind. 

Peter’s experience was a notable example of this fundamental 
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truth. If we explain his experience by looking no farther back than 
the vision on the house-top, we may be inclined toassert that the changed 
thought of God preceded the new conception of men and paved the 
way for it; but if we take into account his previous experience, we 
recognize that the new idea of God came as a providential com- 
panion of the growing conception of men, especially the man Jesus 
Christ. 

Peter had previously supposed that God looked favorably, or 
unfavorably, on food according as it met the requirements of the 
Jewish ceremonial laws or not, but he now saw that God knew no 
such distinction. Peter had opened his eyes to understand God’s 
real character. 

Yet even that significant awakening concerning God’s thought 
of food was merely incidental to the transcendent realization that 
God’s attitude to the gentile altogether was not different from his 
attitude to the Jew. The Jew had become hardened in a belief to 
the contrary, but Peter now saw that belief to be Jewish error, not a 
reflection of divine truth. He had come to see God with unveiled 
face, as he had come to look at men through the eyes of the Nazarene 
(10: 34-36). 

This new appreciation came to him to be used, and the occasion 
for its employment soon appeared, for he received opportunity to 
be the means of reproducing his own experience in the lives of some 
of his fellow-Israelites. They heard of what he was doing, were 
much astonished, and criticized his conduct sharply (11:1-3). But 
when he frankly told them the story of his work and what splendid 
results it had produced through the blessing of God, their objections 
were silenced and they were compelled to allow that God had bestowed 
repentance and life upon the gentiles as well as upon the Jews. Be- 
cause Peter had gained a new conception of God and had stood loyally 
in support of it, he was permitted to enjoy the satisfaction of seeing 
the dull minds of his friends open to a similar truth (11:18). 


ATTITUDE UNDER CRITICISM 


Peter’s attitude in the face of the criticism from his Jewish brothers 
is one of the significant elements easily overlooked in the situation 
which we are studying; for his loyalty to new truth was not the sole 
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aspect of his conduct that merits attention. If he was loyal, he was 
also discreet, convincing, and winning. 

His discretion appears in the refusal to evade any of the facts in 
the course which he had pursued or the implications that arose from 
these facts. Such an evasion would have jeopardized his position 
at once, would perhaps have nullified all the advance in truth and 
Christian conquest which he had been permitted to achieve. But 
the grace of God that had been the means of his novel and rich experi- 
ence kept him from such a gross mistake. Relying on the convincing 
force of the marvelous events themselves, he recounted in detail the 
glorious ministry which had been granted him, fully confident that 
the actual results of God’s working in the hearts of the gentiles could 
not be gainsaid, and that the minds of his Jewish countrymen could 
not remain cold and hard before the manifest tokens of divine grace. 

His expectations were amply justified, and his wise judgment 
fully proved. The. Jerusalem leaders, like himself, were convinced 
that the activity of the Spirit was not limited to the hearts of Israelites 
but could bring forth the fruits of righteousness in the lives of men 
beyond the pale of Jewish rites. Even though the Jerusalem leaders 
may not have felt the full significance of the new point of view—and 
later events indicate that they did not—yet the frank, discreet, and 
convincing stand which Peter had taken won them more thoroughly 
than anything else could have done, and the glad tidings which Jesus 
had brought for all nations received new impetus for world-wide 
mission and conquest. 


BEARING TOWARD JAMES 


The study of the twelfth chapter of Acts usually centers about 
the miraculous experience of Peter in his escape from prison “and 
from all the expectation of the people of the Jews” (vs. 11). Without 
minimizing the importance of that incident, we may best turn our 
attention in this study to a phrase which, though often overlooked, 
is not only of genuine significance, but, in some respects, is of large 
importance for an appreciation of Peter and his place in the early 
church. 

This significant phrase is in the seventeenth verse. Peter had 
just related his escape and was about to depart “to another place” — 
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secretly perhaps, that he might continue the special mission with 
which he had been favored—when he added, “Tell these things to 
James, and to the brethren.” Thus we are introduced to a James 
who, though not previously mentioned, was at this time pre-eminent 
among those whom Peter wished informed concerning what he had 
seen and done. Such an introduction suggests various questions 
whose investigation would be highly interesting, but we are here con- 
cerned primarily with one of them, namely: Why should Peter refer 
thus generously to a man who, though not a member of the Twelve, 
had now come to share the leadership with himself? Perhaps the 
language even implies that James had come to hold a more prominent 
position and to exert more influence than Peter possessed. James’s 
equality at least is evident, and it must have been already patent 
to all that he was fast attaining the pre-eminence which was later 
accorded him (cf. 15:6-21). 

In such a situation most men would have chafed and been resent- 
ful. Not so with Peter. His large heart enabled him to share the 
leadership freely and cordially; and his bearing in this matter undoubt- 
edly contributed much to the happy outcome of the disturbing situ- 
ation which is indicated at the opening of the fifteenth chapter. 
Peter’s highly commendable conduct in this incident merits study for 
the light which it throws on the man’s character and the part which 
it must have had in the progress of the good news as well as for its 
suggestiveness for our modern Christian labors. Except for what 
Peter did at this time the early history of Christianity might have been 
quite different. We may realize this the more adequately if we recall 
that, at this point, Peter disappears from our view and does not reap- 
pear for some time—the Acts narrative being silent concerning him for 
about the years 45 to 5o—but, when he is again mentioned (chap. 15), 
he is still pleading the rights of the gentiles and working in harmony 
with James. It is very natural, therefore, to infer that during the 
intervening years he had been engaged in the kind of service which 
we find him performing at the beginning of the period and at its close. 
It is entirely possible that he had done considerable missionary work 
among the gentiles, after he departed ‘‘to another place” and before 
he returned to Jerusalem, which materially aided in preparing for 
the gentile missions of later days. Perhaps he was aware that he 
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could do this as James could not and quietly let the leadership in 
Jerusalem pass to James, while he dedicated himself to a wider 
service. 

RELATION TO PAUL 

The larger portion of Peter’s association with Paul occurred at a 
later time than the period presupposed in this study, but the beginning 
belongs here and is the key to the later events. 

The first thing to be noticed is that Peter’s mission to the gentiles, 
as presented above, is not necessarily out of harmony with Paul’s 
statement in Gal. 2:8. This is obvious when we recognize that, as 
Paul’s mission to the gentiles certainly did not hinder him from 
repeated missionary efforts for the Jews," so Peter’s mission to the 
Jews did not preclude his turning aside to gentiles, if occasion made 
them the most fruitful sphere of activity. If we knew the details 
of events from the time of Peter’s visit to Cornelius (perhaps about 
the year 40) until the time of the council at Jerusalem (about the year 
50), we should probably have plenty of evidence that Paul’s activity 
was not so closely limited to the gentiles, or Peter’s to the Jews, as 
is often supposed. We might then understand that what Peter did 
for Cornelius was only the first step in a movement which increased 
until it became established in the ministry of Paul, for Paul nowhere 
states, or implies, that he was the first to go to the gentiles or that he 
alone was intrusted with the mission to them, but only that the Jeru- 
salem leaders recognized his divine commission to gentiles, as they 
did Peter’s to the Jews (Gal. 2:7-9), and that his labors should be 
pioneer (Rom. 15:20), which they could be among Jews of course 
as truly as among gentiles. 

From the point of view just presented, even the unfortunate inci- 
dent mentioned in Gal. 2:11-21 may be explained and understood. 
It will be seen that we have there an account of the temporary lapse 
of the “fickle”? Peter, who, as Paul’s language at the close of verse 11 
may well be translated, “ was self-condemned”’ (as well as condemned 

t Observe, for example, Paul’s explicit statements concerning his preaching to the 
Jews in I Cor. 1:23, 24; 9:20, and compare with these his language in Gal. 3:13, 23-28; 
4:3-7, which implies clearly that, while the Galatian Christians may have been largely 
gentiles, some of them at least were Jews. Quite in accord with all this, of course, are 


such statements of Acts as the following: 13:5, 14; 14:1; 16:13, 14, 40; 17:1, 2, 
11,17; 18:4-6. 
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by others of course), but later regained himself and stood firmly for 
the gentiles (Acts 15:7-11), as he had done when he was criticized 
for visiting Cornelius. His impulsive nature was just the one which 
might be expected not only to respond to the gentile appeal when 
conditions were favorable, as in the case of Cornelius, but likewise 
to show timidity and retreat in the face of such insinuating and per- 
sistent criticism as presented itself at Antioch. Peter lacked the con- 
stancy and clear-thinking which the great Tarsan possessed, but he 
had probably been the earlier of the two to take the message of Jesus 
to the gentiles,? and, aside from temporary lapse, was one of the best 
Jewish supporters who came to Paul’s aid. Without the assistance 
which he received from Peter, Paul would not have been able to accom- 
plish his splendid achievements for men. 

We not only do injustice to Peter but obscure strategic events in 
the life of the early church, if we minimize Peter’s service in the 
evangelization of the gentile world. 


2 This is manifestly the meaning of the language of Acts (e. g., 10:19, 20; 11:1, 
2, 19, 20). And the passages just indicated become all the more convincing when they 
are considered with such as 8:5 and g:31 taken together, all of which plainly show 
that, though the missionaries had gone outside of Judaea at that period, their labors 
had been confined to Jews. 
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Exploration and Discovery 


THE FREER GOSPELS AND SHENUTE OF ATRIPE 


The provenance of the recently discovered Freer manuscripts has now 
been definitely determined, and throws an interesting light upon the per- 
plexing subscription at the close of Mark in the gospels manuscript. In 
publishing the newly discovered text of First Clement in Coptic, in 1908, 
Carl Schmidt pointed out that the Coptic papyrus book from which he 
drew that text was discovered in the White Monastery, near Akhmim, 
where, in the course of some repairs, a considerable deposit of ancient 
manuscripts, Greek and Coptic, on parchment and papyrus, and dating 
chiefly from the fourth and fifth centuries, had lately been stumbled upon. 
Some were secured for the Berlin Museum, others were dispersed among 
the dealers. This seems to have occurred in 1906, the very year when the 
Freer manuscripts made their appearance at Cairo. It will be remembered 
that the dealer who sold them declared that they came from Akhmim, 
and with this statement all the probabilities of the case seem to correspond. 
Schmidt,? Gregory,3 and Crum‘ concur in the belief that the Freer manu- 
scripts formed part of that already historic find. Since these manuscripts 
come from Akhmim, the Greek Panopolis, it seems fitting that the most 
important of them, the fourth- or fifth-century gospels, should be called 
the Codex Panopolitanus. It is of especial interest to recall in connection 
with their discovery that so keen a manuscript hunter as Robert Curzon, 
visiting the White Monastery about 1838, found in the library only a few 
well-thumbed liturgies,5 and most subsequent visitors, like Butler, who 
even drew a plan of the ancient buildings, found no more. On the other 
hand, Schmidt says that Maspero, in 1883, secured 4,000 leaves of Coptic 
manuscripts from the monks, and that the flow of Coptic manuscripts 
from this convent had been going on since the end of the eighteenth century. 

t Schmidt, Der erste Clemensbriej in altkoptischer Uebersetzung. p. 5 

2 Theologische Literaturzeitung, May 3, 1908, col. 359, oe 

3 Gregory, Das Freer-Logion, p. 2. 

4 Egypt Exploration Fund, Archaeological Report, 1907-8, p. 62. 


5 Curzon, Monasteries of the Levant, p. 118. He adds: ‘But one of the priests 
told me that they boasted formerly of above a hundred volumes written on leather 
(gild razali), gazelle skins, probably vellum, which were destroyed by the Mamelukes 
during their last pillage of the convent.’’ This took place, Curzon states, in 1812. 
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The White Monastery, rich and historic, was often raided and plundered, and 
it may be that in some ancient evacuation of the convent these noble and 
precious volumes were thrust into a closet and walled in, to preserve them 
from pillage, and the monks perishing or being scattered in the ensuing sack, 
the secret of the deposit disappeared. However explained, the fact may be 
regarded ascertain. ‘The White Monastery did, in 1906, give to the world a 
treasure of manuscripts, of high antiquity, and in admirable preservation; for 
some of them, like Schmidt’s Clement and the Freer Gospels, were still in 
their ancient covers. From this find Schmidt secured for Berlin a Greek 
Genesis, of the fourth century, on papyrus, the Coptic First Clement, of 
the same age, also on papyrus, a Coptic text of Proverbs, and a festal 
letter of the early ninth century. The Freer manuscripts are reported 
to be accompanied by some papyrus and Coptic remains, and some of 
them, notably the Psalms, contain leaves in a hand probably later than 
the sixth century. Thus in materials, contents, dates, languages, and 
condition, the Detroit and Berlin groups fully agree, and it is evident that 
they are simply fugitive parts of one and the same library. 

The White Monastery is so called from the color of the ashlar of which 
it is built. Its proper name is Anba Shantidah.® Pococke referred to it 
as Embashnuda, and Wilkinson as Anba Shnoodeh, while Curzon called 
it Abou Shenood, though he could find no one who could tell him who 
Shenood might be. The work of Leipoldt has informed us on this point,? 
and now we know that the name the convent has borne through its long 
history is that of its great head, Shenute, Sanutius, or Sinuthius, the lead- 
ing figure of Coptic history. It was in 385, probably, that he became 
head of the convent, and his learning, zeal, and devotion built it up to 
wealth and influence. Sinuthius was a patron of learning, stimulating 
the translation of Greek works into Coptic; he was indeed the founder not 
only of Coptic Christianity but of Coptic literature, and if, as we are told, he 
survived until 451, reaching the great age of 118, he may have handled and 
read these very manuscripts which Mr. Freer has lately brought among 
us. So important was his activity that he came to be looked upon as the 
founder of the convent; it assumed his name, bore it through centuries 
when his identity was forgotten, and retains it in modern times. 

To the convent called by his name these manuscripts once belonged, 
and we naturally turn to the volumes themselves for some hint of their 
history. The last page of Mark promises such a hint, for it bears a sub- 
scription in a hand little if at all later than that of the manuscript itself. 


6 Butler, Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt, I, 352. 
7 Leipoldt, Schenute von Atripe. 
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Professor Grenfell assures me that this scribal addition cannot be later 
than the fifth century. It reads: 


aye ov peta Tov SovAov gov Timofeov | Kat TavTwv Twv avTov, 


The last two words of the first line are written over an erasure, some other 
name having originally stood where that of Timotheus now stands. Two 
questions suggest themselves: who was this Timotheus ? and whose name 
originally stood here? Upon the second of these points, in the light of 
what has been said above, we may hazard a conjecture. For what name 
is the scribe so likely to have written as the name of Sinuthius himself ? 
That name would comfortably fill the space to be accounted for. It would 
accord with the established source of the manuscript. It would be a 
natural name to write, in a book belonging to the convent of Sinuthius, 
not so much as a prayer for the founder himself, as for his foundation and 
its inmates. Such conventual impersonations are familiar to students of 
mediaeval manuscript-subscriptions, witness those relating to St. Gall, 
and we have seen how for centuries the convent has gone by its founder’s 
name. Further, the name of Sinuthius standing there might even suggest 
to the later scribe who altered it the name which he supplied. The name 
of Sinuthius, for whom he cared little, called to his mind the name of 
Timotheus, his abbot, patriarch, or patron, for whom he cared much. 
It is reasonable to suppose that the earlier name was not wholly different 
from the one which has been put in its place. Most important of all, the 
plate shows that the name first written certainly ended in -eov and almost 
certainly in -#eov, since these letters are clearly in the hand in which the 
original parts of the line are written. We venture the surmise that this 
ancient subscription originally read: 


ov peta Tov SovAov gov cwovbeou | Kat TavTwY avToV, 


Professor Sanders is reported to have discussed the identity of Timotheus 
in a paper recently read at Toronto, and soon to appear in the American 
Journal of Archaeology. His discussion has been summarized in the 
Nation, December 31, 1908. Pending the fuller publication of his view, 
a different one may here be presented. The half-century following the 
death of Sinuthius and the Council of Chalcedon was a time of ecclesiastical 
controversy and rival patriarchates in Egypt. The Alexandrians refused 
to accept Proterius, and proclaimed a patriarch of their own, Timotheus 
Aelurus, who long disputed the office with one Timotheus Salophaciolus, 
and finally secured it. The monks of the interior, as my friend Mr. C. H. 
Moehlmann has pointed out to me, stood by Timotheus Aelurus, as they 
had stood by Cyril.6 Indeed the strongest ties united Shenute and 


8 Mr. Moehlmann has contributed several helpful suggestions to this paper. 
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Timotheus with Cyril and Dioscorus. At Cyril’s invitation, and in his 
support, Shenute attended the Council of Ephesus, A. D. 431, and Dioscorus 
invited him to that of Chalcedon, which he probably did not live to 
attend. Upon the deposition of Dioscorus, after Chalcedon, the people 
and the monks refused to accept the aristocratic nominee Proterius as 
his successor, recognizing no patriarch but Dioscorus until his death. 
Even then they refused to accept Proterius, and appointed Timotheus 
Aelurus their patriarch. Timotheus was naturally in sympathy with his 
predecessors, Cyril and Dioscorus, and presumably their old adherents 
were with him. The conditions at the Dair Abyad thus present an 
adequate psychological motive for the change in this subscription. The 
sympathies of the monks after the death of Shenute and Dioscorus were 
with the deposed and fugitive patriarch, Timotheus Aelurus, and it seems 
likely that it was in his honor that in his exile (460-75) some scribe of the 
convent substituted the patriarch’s name for the founder’s, changing the 
prayer for the convent into a prayer for the rightful patriarch and all the 
faithful of Egypt. As the new name was a little shorter than the old, the 
scribe erased the preceding cov as well, that he might have more letters 
among which to distribute the surplus space. 

On the last page of the manuscript of the Coptic Clement, Carl Schmidt 
found these words in the margin, written in a hand which Dr. Schubart 
assigns to the fourth century: 


pe k(upt)e Ka | pe av(Opwr)os. 


This is substantially the reading of Vaticanus in Ps. 55 (56): 2, against 
Sinaiticus and the Verona and Turin Psalters, which read o 6(€0)s instead 
of «vpte. It will be of interest to learn how the Freer Psalter reads in this 
passage. Whether the hand that wrote this Greek prayer at the end of the 
Coptic Clement is the same that wrote the Greek prayer at the end of the 
Freer Gospels, we do not yet know. Yet it is a coincidence that into both 
these manuscripts brief Greek prayers have been written, in early cursive 
hands. Professor Gregory thinks the second line of the Mark subscription 
is in a different hand from the first, but in this I cannot concur. The 
second line, though in smaller letters, shows all the traits of the original 
parts of the first. 

Of the manuscripts thus far reported to have come from the White 
Monastery, none seem to be later than the early years of the ninth century. 
This suggests that the deposit disappeared from view at an early date, 
since otherwise it would seem that it should exhibit a sprinkling at least of 
later manuscripts, among the more venerable ones. Those pages of the 
gospel manuscript which Professor Sanders has published, show no Euse- 
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bian section or canon numbers, and even lack the familiar indications of 
church readings, or lections, for Sabbaths, Sundays, and other holy days, 
so often written into ancient manuscripts to fit them for church use. This 
point seems decidedly unfavorable to the view that these gospels ever 
formed part of the “Bible” of a church or convent; they must rather 
now be studied as part of the larger group which came from Anba Shanidah 
in 1906. On the other hand, such freedom from liturgical treatment is 
altogether natural in a convent which, like Shenute’s, was from the first 
wholly Coptic, and in no place can the early neglect into which these codices 
apparently fell be more easily understood. At all events, these manu- 
scripts are singularly free from traces of mediaeval meddling, and we may 
reasonably suppose them to have been walled up or somehow lost sight of 
not earlier, but probably not much later, than the ninth century. And 
it seems altogether likely that whatever their place of origin, the Freer 
Gospels, and with them doubtless the other Freer manuscripts, have lain 
for a thousand years in the convent of the great Sinuthius. 

Jerome was in Egypt in A. pD. 386. He spent a month in Alexandria 
and visited the Nitrian monasteries. With a certain Nitrian palimpsest 
of Homer the Freer Deuteronomy-Joshua has been shown to exhibit 
striking correspondence in hand and ruling.2 The two manuscripts 
certainly come from the same period and place. Whatever that place 
was, possibly some Nitrian convent, from it manuscripts found their way 
both to Nitrian libraries, like the Homer, and to the White Monastery, 
like the Deuteronomy-Joshua. The same lines of manuscript trans- 
mission would connect Jerome’s reading in Mark 16:14 with the Freer 
Gospels, the only other extant witness for it. May it not be that in some 
Nitrian library Jerome saw, in A. D. 386, either the parent manuscript from 
which the Freer Gospels were copied, or a sister manuscript copied from that 
parent, or even the Freer Gospels themselves? This is the simplest way 
in which this extraordinary coincidence can be accounted for. In all his 
wanderings Jerome seems to have been on the lookout for new textual 
materials; thus at Caesarea he is said to have borrowed the Hexapla to 
copy. Having noted this reading, or a part of it, in a Nitrian manuscript, 
he might easily remark years later, with characteristic looseness and exag- 
geration, that it occurred “‘in some copies and especially in Greek codices.” 
This is not unlike his free and easy way of using Eusebius, for example. It 
must be remembered that no other report of this reading has come down to 
us than that of Jerome and the Freer Gospels, and it seems not improb- 
able that it was one of the textual gleanings of Jerome’s Nitrian pilgrimage. 

EpcGar J. GoopsPEED 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
9 The Biblical World, March, 1908, pp. 218, 219. 
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Rev. W. B. SELBrE, of Cambridge, England, has been elected principal 
of Mansfield College, Oxford, to succeed Dr. Fairbairn, resigned. 

PROFESSOR CRAWFORD HoweELL Toy, having reached the age of 73 
years, has resigned his professorship in Harvard University to take effect 
September 17, 1909. 

Dr. GrEorGE A. REISNER, who has been under appointment of the 
British government to collect and save Egyptian inscriptions about to be sub- 
merged by the raising of the dam at Aswan, has resigned his position to 
take charge of the excavations of Harvard University at Samaria. 

Rev. D. C. MacintosH, a former graduate student of the University 
of Chicago, and now professor of systematic theology and instructor in 
Hebrew at Brandon College, Brandon, Manitoba, has accepted a call to 
the professorship of systematic theology in the Divinity School of Yale 
University. 

THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY announces that Mrs. Russell Sage 
has kindly extended for one year the time during which subscriptions may 
be received to make up the half-million dollars necessary to meet her offer 
of another half-million, the whole million to be a perpetual endownment 
for the society. All Christians should rally to the permanence of a society 
which has for its fundamental purpose “‘the translation and circulation 
of the Bible.” 


Dr. SELAH MERRILL died at Fruitvale, Cal., January 22, 1909, at the 
age of seventy-one. Dr. Merrill served as United States consul in Jerusa- 
lem, 1882-85, 1891-93, and 1898-1907. At an earlier time he had spent 
two years (1874-76) in Palestine exploration. This long residence in the 
Holy Land, combined with his theological and oriental training at Yale 
and Berlin, gave Dr. Merrill extraordinary familiarity with the archaeology 
of Jerusalem, Galilee, and the region east of Jordan. As consul at Jeru- 
salem, he often took occasion to give American students and visitors the 
benefit of his archaeological researches, and he addressed a wider public 
in his books: East of the Jordan (1881-83), Galilee in the Time of Christ 
(1881), and Ancient Jerusalem (1906). Dr. Merrill filled a unique place 
in American oriental scholarship, and his rugged and kindly personality 
will be gratefully remembered by many to whom he interpreted | the 
antiquities of Jerusalem. 
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Jerusalem in Bible Times. By Lewis Bayires Paton. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1908. Pages xii+167. $1. 

Ancient Jerusalem. By SELAH MERRILL. Illustrated. New York 
and Chicago: F. H. Revell Co., 1908. Pages 419. $6. 

Jerusalem. By Grorcr ApAm SmirH. 2 vols. New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son, 1908. Pages xx+498; xvit+631. $7.50. 

Jerusalem has a perpetual fascination for biblical students. ‘Though 
merely an inland city, on no highway of commerce, it has a continuous his- 
tory extending through three thousand years. Its only justification for 
its out-of-the-way location is its natural fortifications, its defensive qualities. 
Perched as it is on two or more hills it has been able to survive nearly twenty 
sieges, some of them totally destructive of its walls and buildings, and to 
withstand as many more severe military assaults. These batterings down 
and buildings up, through fully three thousand years, have almost hope- 
lessly obliterated the earlier dimensions and walls of the city, and given 
students of its topography and history problems that will last for all time. 

The place which archaeology is taking in the interpretation of ancient 
writings has turned attention anew to the value of investigating biblical 
sites. The recent activity of the Palestine Exploration Fund at Gezer, of 
the German Fund at Megiddo and Jericho, and of Harvard University at 
Samaria, are striking evidences of this new archaeological trend of biblical 
scholars. Though the “‘finds” have not been remarkable, they have flashed 
some light on the early customs of Canaan and its relation to its neighbors. 
These “finds” are being published in splendid volumes, which are laying 
before students a visual presentation of facts which may aid us in properly 
interpreting hitherto obscure portions of the Old Testament. 

Professor Paton was the Director of the American School of Oriental 
Study and Research in Palestine during the year 1903-4. As a resident 
of the Holy City during nine months of that year, he put in his time 
industriously in a thorough investigation of its topography and history, 
‘especially within Bible times. By skilful use of the camera he secured a 
fine collection of photographs, many of which he reproduces in this book. 
These add greatly to the attractiveness of the volume and to the understand- 
ing of the text. Within a compass of twelve chapters the author covers 
the topography (chaps. 1-5) and the history (chaps. 6-12) of the city. 
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These chapters are succinct statements of the belief up to date of the best 
authorities, including Professor Paton himself, on eachitem. The two chap- 
ters (4 and 5) on ‘‘ The City of David,” and ‘‘Zion, Ophel, and Moriah,” pre- 
sent the arguments very fairly and conclusively (as against Dr. Merrill) that 
these were the names attached to the southeast hill. It has been considered 
since the statements of Josephus gained credence, that the City of David, 
and Zion were to be identified with the southwest and higher hill of the 
group. Having concluded this—one of the most important topographical 
details—Professor Paton proceeds to a history of the city through successive 
periods down to the time of Christ. Though very condensed, the book is clear 
and to the point. It interprets with directness and force the full import of 
scores of Scripture passages. It is a valuable guide to the Holy City. 

Dr. Selah Merrill, whose recent death is mentioned elsewhere in 
this number, occupied the position of U.S. consul at Jerusalem for 
sixteen years. He must have had superb opportunities for collecting 
information at first hand on any subject connected with Palestinian archae- 
ology. His explorations, East of the Jordan and Galilee in the Time 
of Christ are already well known. His close relations with excavators 
and explorers have put him in a position to speak authoritatively on many 
questions. This volume is presented solely on his authority, except where 
he quotes in the text. There is no bibliography and no bibliographical 
detail to interrupt or aid the author in his statements. Personalities and 
criticism of the opinions of other writers are thus practically eliminated. 

The first twenty-seven chapters (pp. 1-179) are practically a description 
of the approach of the army under Titus in 70 A. D.,, the location of its camps, 
its various assaults, its successful gains, and its capture of the city. The 
recital of the details of these processes is at the same time a study of the topo- 
graphical and archaeological features of the campaign. Josephus is often 
quoted, and as an authority who can be trusted. Where Josephus speaks 
of the occurences of his own day, this is perhaps true. But where he ex- 
presses an opinion of earlier events, he must be weighed in the balances. 

The entire first half of the volume is profusely furnished with maps, 
charts, and plans of Jerusalem to illustrate almost every little detail of 
the movements of the troops of Titus, of the location of various public 
buildings, and of the several old walls which had been built in earlier times. 
These, too, are supplemented by a profusion of beautiful half-tone pictures 
of the modern buildings, walls, valleys, and the like—the best we have seen 
in any popular work. The last half of the book (chaps. xxviii-xli) is com- 
posed of a series of rather disconnected themes of an archaeological charac- 
ter, such as ‘‘Governors and Procurators” (xxviii), ‘“The Tower of Antonia” 
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(xxxi), ‘‘The Site and Building of the Temple” (xxxv), ‘‘ Maktesh—The 
Market Place” (xxxviii), Basilica” (xxxix), and ‘‘ Nehemiah” (xl). Some 
of these, for example, “‘ Basilica,” have little to do with Jerusalem, and others 
read like notebook sketches. Nevertheless they are informing and inter- 
esting, especially when accompanied with such masterpieces of the photog- 
rapher’s art. Dr. Merrill’s work differs from both the Smith and Paton 
volumes in that he locates ‘‘Zion,” ‘‘the City of David,” on the southwest 
hill. This supposition underlies his discussion of the topography of the 
lower half of the city and thus vitally modifies some of his interpretations 
of the biblical references to this height. The quthor leans rather heavily 
on Josephus and thus differs in several respects from the results achieved 
by the later school of archaeologists. The publishers have done a capital 
piece of work in the way of illustrations but we must protest against such 
heavy paper and such a high price in a book which appeals to popular 
favor. 

Professor George Adam Smith has become a recognized authority on 
Palestine through his Historical Geography of the Holy Land. During 
a long succession of visits to Jerusalem he has familiarized himself with 
its topography and life. In the meantime, he has fully investigated 
its history, economics, and politics. He has embodied his results in these 
two portly volumes. We anticipated real delight in their reading and study 
—for some parts of them must be studied to be appreciated—and we are 
not disappointed. The first volume is broken into two books. Book I 
is a minute and painstaking investigation of the topography of Jerusa- 
lem, including its geology, earthquakes, springs, waters, hills, valleys, 
and walls. The one chief controversial question in Book I is that as 
to the location of ‘‘Zion, Ophel, and the City of David.” In a masterful 
manner the author marshals the arguments of topography and archaeology, 
and finds these places identified with the East hill, just above Gihon, the 
present Virgin’s Spring. An examination of all the biblical data and those 
of the Apocrypha shows that they wholly agree with the former conclusions. 
The hill was about as large as the primitive city of Gezer, and hence ample 
for the location of the Jebusite stronghold which David captured about 
the time of his becoming king of all Israel. Book II is a delightfully fresh 
discussion of the economics and politics of Jerusalem. Some of the material 
is here handled in a popular manner for the first time. The economic 
problems of a comparatively isolated and seaportless city are troublesome. 
The discussion follows in order: the ethnic and economic origins of Jeru- 
salem; the city lands; the natural resources of the city; its commerce and 
imports; the royal revenues; estates, tribute, tithes, taxation; the temple 
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revenues, properties, and finance; trades, crafts, and industries; govern- 
ment and police; and ‘‘the multitude.” The facts for these pages have 
been gathered from all available sources; from Josephus and other con- 
temporaries, from Greek, Latin, and Arabian writers, and from the Bible. 
The last two chapters give a summary of the principal political events 
under the Romans, and during the war of independence, thus bringing 
the history down to 70 A.D. This section of the work is a valuable 
contribution to the history of this old city. 

Volume II (Book III) contains a history of Jerusalem, with such parts 
of the special topography as are appropriate to particular periods, from 
its first mention in the Tel el-Amarna tablets of ca. 1400 B.c. down to 
“The Jerusalem of the Gospels.” ‘The first 366 pages are a retreatment 
of the history of Israel as enacted in and about Jerusalem. The author 
has been alert to every ray of light shed upon it by contemporaries, but did 
not have the advantage of the new Elephantine inscriptions of the fifth 
century B.c. Every page shows that he has not only laid all literature 
tributary to him, but that he has, in many cases, pursued with zest textual- 
critical problems of no mean importance. 

One of the fullest and richest chapters in the book is that which deals 
with “‘The Jew and the Greek” (chap. xv). The invasion, policies, and 
conquests of Alexander the Great are treated with gratifying fulness on 
the basis of every scrap of information available. The tremendous growth 
and influence of the Greeks crop out in the next chapter, “‘ Jerusalem under 
the Maccabees and the Hasmoneans, 168-38 B.c.”” This life and death 
struggle—the tragedy of Jewish history—is painted in the most vivid colors. 
The heroism of the Maccabees flashes out with new brilliancy under Dr 
Smith’s estimates and portrayal. The book of Daniel does service here 
that immortalizes the valor of the Jews. Nearly fifty pages are devoted 
to the character, the events, and the achievements of Herod the Great. 
Jerusalem, when touched by his magic wand, became a city of artistic 
beauty, although it sheltered one of the best hated characters in all history. 
The story of his career is told with force and grace, though true to what 
we know of his life. 

This work is our masterpiece on Jerusalem. It will be the authority 
until extensive excavations materially change the calculations and conclu- 
sions of archaeologists and historians. We congratulate the author and 
Bible students on its issuance in this opportune time. 
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The Apologetic of the New Testament. By Ernest F. Scotr. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1907. Pp. 258. $1.50." 

One of the first necessities for a proper understanding of the New 
Testament is an appreciation of the circumstances and purpose which 
prompted the writing of each book. The first believers were men of 
action who possessed remarkable religious vitality, and, though they met 
opposition in every quarter, they labored strenuously for the advancement 
of their new faith. As this opposition from time to time assumed different 
forms they varied the character of their defense accordingly, consequently 
the literature which they produced is permeated with their apologetic. 
Scott’s purpose is to study this apologetic element in their writings in order 
to understand its true nature and to estimate its value as a guide for us in 
our efforts to defend our faith. He finds five principal items in the early 
apologetic: (1) Jesus’ messiahship, (2) Christianity and Judaism, (3) 
Christianity and heathenism, (4) Christianity and gnosticism, (5) Chris- 
tianity as the absolute religion. We shall consider each topic briefly. 

1. The first believers were convinced of the uniqueness of Jesus’ per- 
sonality, and so they sought for an adequate category in which to express 
this idea. They thought they found it in the Jewish national hope of a 
Messiah, and forthwith they proceeded to proclaim the messiahship of 
Jesus. This phase of thought appears especially prominent in the early 
part of Acts, but it was soon felt that this explanation was not altogether 
adequate—he was much more than was involved in the mere idea of 
messiahship. There was no inclination to abandon this early idea at this 
time, but there was a tendency to strip it of its narrow national significance 
and give it a spiritual interpretation. Paul was the chief mover in this 
direction. He by no means abandoned the idea of messiahship, but he 
emphasized the fact that Christ was chiefly significant as the one through 
whom men have spiritual fellowship with God. In the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and in the Fourth Gospel, the messianic idea has fallen into the 
background and the larger, profounder one of an incarnation of the eternal 
Word has taken its place. The old conception was too narrow to com- 
prehend the fulness of Jesus’ personality, so it was gradually forsaken so 
far as its essential content was concerned. In this the church surrendered 
nothing. It only asserted more boldly, and with fuller comprehension of 
its meaning, the true claim of Jesus. : 

2. At first the Christians did not withdraw from Judaism, nor were 
they conscious that the new and the old religions were at heart mutually 


1 This review is a specimen of those furnished to the readers of the Professional 
Reading-Courses conducted by the American Institute of Sacred Literature. 
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exclusive. Radical elements of newness were however at the very founda- 
tion of Jesus’ teaching, for example, (1) he substituted the idea of an inward, 
self-determined obedience for that of statutory law, (2) in his conception 
of God he displaced the Jewish idea of judge and king by that of heavenly 
Father, (3) he instituted a new order of moral values at variance with those 
of Judaism, that is, righteousness before the law was worthless before his 
standard of righteousness in principle and motive. Again, it is Paul who 
is chiefly instrumental in liberating Christianity from Judaism. For him 
the essential function of religion is the establishment of communion between 
man and God. This Judaism failed to effect, but Christianity had accom- 
plished it, hence the superiority of the latter. Through its controversy 
with Judaism Christianity came to realize its truly universal character; 
and while Paul’s defense is marred by the antiquated categories he fre- 
quently employs, yet fundamentally he was setting forth the modern 
religious fact of the renewing power of the life which puts itself into harmony 
with the spirit of Christ. 

3. Paul was also the principal defender of Christianity against heathen- 
ism. There are two sides to his apologetic. First, the negative, in which 
he criticizes the nature and spirit of heathenism; and second, the positive, 
in which he presents Christianity as the solution of the heathen’s religious 
problems. He characterized Paganism as essentially the worship of the 
creature instead of the creator. All men originally had inward light and 
might have recognized the true God in nature, but they allowed themselves 
to be deluded by the demons so that they were brought into a state of ~ 
ignorance. They still had a spiritual nature and longed for redemption, 
but were ignorantly seeking it in creature-worship. Here Christianity 
comes in, giving true wisdom and redemption, the earnest of which is 
realized here and now in the new spiritual society, the Christian church. 

4. It is only an incipient stage of gnosticism that appears in the New 
Testament, yet its presence is easily detected. It held that the central 
fact in the religious life was knowledge, which seems to have been defined 
as a crude philosophical dualism of spirit and matter. Matter was inher- 
ently and irredeemably evil, and spirit alone was eternal, therefore it was 
of little consequence how one lived his physical life—he might ascetically 
repress the flesh, or he might indulge its lusts freely—if he had a proper 
philosophical comprehension of the supremacy of spirit. Redemption 
consisted in possessing this higher wisdom which thus largely ignored evil 
matter. It was impossible for the Son of God to take on this inherently 
evil flesh, so he only seemed to be human, and bodily resurrection for anyone 
was absurd. The spirit alone was eternal, and its eternal life began even 
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in this existence as the individual entered the domain of true knowledge. 
Moreover, Christ was not the only intermediate divine agency in redemp- 
tion, but the chief one among several. The New Testament polemic 
declares the Gnostics’ teaching to be a false knowledge, and accuses them 
of neglecting the importance of the ethical and religious in Christianity. 
It also emphasizes in contrast to gnosticism the unique supremacy of Christ 
and the genuineness of his humanity. Christianity gained several things 
by the gnostic controversy. It became more stable in its reliance upon the 
historical Jesus, it took advantage to some extent of the gnostic idea of 
the significance of the spirit, but did not abandon the ethical basis of religion, 
and it learned to think of Christianity in relation to the universe as a whole 
and not as a unique something without any cosmic significance. 

5. Thus the way was prepared for the presentation of Christianity as 
a scheme of truth valid for all time, the absolute religion. From the first 
its adherents had believed it to be the only true religion, but they were ever 
looking to the future for some new event (such as Jesus’ second coming) 
to effect the final consummation. This was true of the first disciples, and 
also of Paul ina less literal sense, but the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and the Gospel of John believed the revelation already made in the Jesus 
of history was final—the scheme of religion had been perfected once and 
for all time. Of course there might be future events, but they were not 
necessary to supplement the present revelation. Hebrews attempts to 
demonstrate the absolute worth of Christianity by showing its superiority 
to Judaism, which was the highest among the old religions; but the author 
of the Fourth Gospel, on the basis of his own religious experience of the 
supreme worth of Jesus in the sphere of the spirit, sets forth his conviction 
in terms of the Alexandrian Jogos doctrine. Since Jesus is the divine Jogos 
the revelation made through him is final, and is a communication of divine 
life to men. His work is not something apart, but is an ever-present and 
growing revelation. Scott thinks the argument for the absolute worth 
of Christianity is thus put upon its true basis. 

In conclusion he estimates the value of the entire New Testament 
apologetic for our use today. Changed problems make it comparatively 
worthless if taken literally, but it has much value if its spirit and principles 
are adapted to modern issues. The ultimate authority which guides the 
New Testament apologists is the inward witness of the spirit, and in this 
they approach nearer and nearer to Jesus’ own idea. What is needed 
today is a recognition of the new facts of knowledge, and a restatement, 
in the light of them, of permanent Christian truths. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Pew Literature 


The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 
Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by James Hastings, with the Co-operation of John 

A. Selbie, and with the assistance of John C. Lambert and of Shailer Mathews. 

New York: Scribners, 1909. Pp. xvit+gg92. $5. 

This is a notable volume and should meet a hearty welcome. It is the first and 
only popular Bible dictionary in which modern methods of interpretation prevail 
throughout. Furthermore, every article is accompanied by the name of the author. 
The amount of matter in the volume is astonishingly large, a fact due to economy of 
space and to the use of a rather small type. It can be unreservedly commended to 
the educated layman and Sunday-school teacher. 


GoopsPEED C., AND WELTON, D. M. The Book of Genesis. [An American Com- 
mentary on the Old Testament.] Philadelphia, American Baptist Publication 
Society, 1909. Pp. xxxvii+253. 

An exposition of Genesis along the lines of the scholarship of half a century ago. 
It is a reverent and conservative interpretation. The essential unity and the Mosaic 
authorship of the Hexateuch are adhered to rigidly. As showing the spirit and point 
of view the following may be quoted from the defense of the genuineness of Jacob’s 
dying address to his sons, ‘‘the arguments adduced in support of these several views 
(i. e., divisive hypotheses) are of very little weight, and to the consistent believer in 
revelation, of none at all.”” The flood is dated at 2468 B. c. Again, “‘our first parents, 
to whom the first promise was given, were doubtless informed of the way of salvation 
by Christ, to whom these bloody sacrifices pointed.”” The commentary will be useful 
to those whose theological presuppositions render works from the modern point of 
view objectionable to them. 

ARTICLES 

Barnes, W. E. The David of the Book of Samuel and the David of the Book of 
Chronicles. The Expositor, January, 1909. 

This article points out the contrast between the two pictures of David and shows 
how the Chronicler’s narrative was influenced by his purpose to write a history of 
Israel’s temple and religion. The value of the Chronicler’s religious teaching is then 
emphasized. 

StaupT, C. K. The Contribution of the Hebrews to Civilization. The Reformed 
Church Review, January, 1909, pp. I-15. 

Under this large topic the writer subsumes a few generalizations that are generally 
accepted as true. The language and thought of the article recall an editorial in the 
Biblical World, Vol. IX, pp. 161 ff. 

DuHormeE, R. P. Les pays bibliques au temps d’El-Amarna. Revue biblique, Jan- 
uary, 1909, PP. 50-73. 

The second installment of a long and careful study of the testimony of the Tel el- 
Amarna letters to contemporary conditions in Palestine and Syria. This section is 
devoted to the political relations of the times. 

Torrey, C. C. The Chronicler as Editor and as Independent Narrator. The 
American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, January, 1909. 

The first portion of an article to be concluded in the April issue. The author 
credits the Chronicler with a much greater share in the Books of Chronicles than is 
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generally conceded him and considers his -contributions as having slight relation to 

historical facts. 

Miier, W. Max. The Semitic God of Tahpanhes, Probably an Ancient Relief 
of Yahveh. The Open Court, January, 1909, pp. 1-5. 


An attempt to identify the figure of a God on a limestone stele found at Tell 
Defenneh (Biblical Tahpanhes) with Jehovah. There is not the slightest tangible 
evidence for the identification. It is not even certain that the God represented is a 
Palestinian deity. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 


Otto, RupotpH. Life and Ministry of Jesus, according to the Historical and Critical 
Method. [Christianity of Today Series.] Chicago: Open Court Publishing 
Co., 1908. Pp. 85. 75 cents. 

This translation of three German lectures gives an interesting and sympathetic 
sketch of Jesus’ ministry and teaching, from a strictly critical point of view. 

Doe, CHARLES F. What We Know About Jesus. (Christianity of Today Series.] 
Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1908. Pp. 89. 75 cents. 
This book deals rather with what we think, than with what we know, about 

Jesus, and that in a decidedly negative way. It is too meager a sketch, however, to 

perform even this task adequately, and is further largely absorbed in the destructive 

process. 

RuMBALL, Epwin A. Jesus and Modern Religion. [Christianity of Today Series.] 
Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1908. Pp. 155. 75 cents. 

While there is not a little that is good in this book, as a discussion of its theme 
it fails through seriously underestimating the present religious value of Jesus. 
Harnack, Apotr. The Acts of the Apostles. Translated by J. R. Wilkinson. 

[Crown Theological Library.] New York: Putnam, 1go0g. Pp. xliii+303. 

$1.75 net. 

Professor Harnack’s recent A postelgeschichte, the third in his series of New 
Testament studies, now appears in attractive English form. It presents a wealth of 
material relating to Acts, and interestingly exhibits Harnack’s notable method of 
inquiry. The Introduction, especially, is a brilliant and telling piece of historical 
writing. Harnack seeks a “more assured judgment” as to the degree in which Acts is 
homogeneous, inquires into the sources and their trustworthiness, and seeks further 
proof of the identity of the writer of the we-sections with the author of the whole. 
The translator’s failure to supply an index is deplorable. 

CLEMEN, C. Religionsgeschichtliche Erklirung des Neuen Testaments. Giessen: 
Tépelmann, 1909. Pp. 301. M. to. 

The relationships of New Testament types of thought and symbolism to non- 
Jewish religions and philosophies are discriminatingly treated in this important book. 
FAIRWEATHER, WILLIAM. The Background of the Gospels, or Judaism in the Period 

between the Old and New Testaments. [Cunningham Lectures, Twentieth 

Series.] Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1908. Imported by Scribner. Pp. xxx+456. 

$3. 

An intelligent and comprehensive treatment of later Judaism, with especial 
reference to the times of Jesus. Discussions of the Maccabaean Struggle, the Herodian 
Age, the Apocalyptic Movement, and Hellenistic Judaism constitute the bulk of the 
work. There is a full bibliography, and numerous critical notes and complete indices 
conclude the volume. 
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